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* I have not the Honour of le- 
ing Kzown to 1 OUR EX» 
* CEL LENCY., I pre-. 
E however 2 uy of this Hue Ad- 
ireſs to Jou, being fully ſatisfy" d, by com- 
on Fame and wy . ar Fendi, 
that YO SER EXCELLENC Y 
as 4 particular Regard for ng 
Bhat * to the Glory of GRE AT 
BRTITATN, which is the Drift of 
Y; Work. Where J prove demonſtrably 
| ih inis the Sentiments of ſome moſt emi- 
ment Authors,thae L ONDON Peg 
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[COMPARISON | 


BETWEEN 


K O ME 


In its GLORY; 
a 


1 O ND ON 


As it is at Preſent. 


— 


cH 4 3 
| Concerning the Extent of the Two 


"| Gries, their Bounds, &c. againſt 


| FE thall begin with the Ex- 
tent of theſe Two Fa- 
mous Cities, and therein 


. Ifirſt prove, againſt almoſt the whole 
| B Tribe 


| ay oO that Old Rome was 4 Hundred or A 


181, & 18 


9 Compariſon between 
Tribe of ancient and later Criticks 


and Antiquaries, more eſpecially thoſe B F 
Two Celebrated Modern ones, Lip- t. 
ſius and Voſſius, and all their Adhe- tc 
Lip: Roma rers and Followers, ( who pretend E 


olf Objer- Hundred and Twenty Miles in Cir- 
wationes Va- be h That Ancient Rome had ſt. 


ria, Pag. 3 . 


menſions ſince that Time. And af. 


but the fame Compaſs which it now th 
hath; and that the Walls of New th 
Rome are the ſame, or built upon the 

ſelf. ſame Foundations which they had be 
in the Time of the Emperor Aureli- ® 


an, when all the World owns Rome H: 


to have been largeſt and greateſt, or an 
at leaſt that no conſiderable Alterati- A F 
ons or Additions were given its Di- 


terwards I ſhall ſhew the preſent Ex- 
tent of the City of London to be of a 
much greater Compaſsabout thanever 


the Dimenſions of Old Rome amoun- / 


ted to. And both theſeſhall be demon & 
ſtrated by Arguments hitherto un- 
touch'd by any. 

To the preſent Rome there 1 is at 


moſt but Thirteen Miles in —— Mor 


ference allow'd, in which Compaſ: 
are included all the Sinus's of the ſtory 


Walls, of which _ conſiderable ſeate 


Parte ved, 


PR... 
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Parts ſtretch out much more than o- 


thers towards the Fields, and others 
towards the Body of the City, other- 
wiſe it would not perhaps be above 


Eight or Nine Miles in Circuit. 

My Arguments to prove the Mi- 
ſtakes of thoſe Authors, who held 
that Ancient Rome was greater than 


the Modern, are ſuch as follow. 


I. New Rome has the fame Num- 
ber of Mounts or Hills as Old Rome, 
and they bear ſtill the ſame Names. 
Had Rome been as great as Lipſius 
and Yoſſius make it, (a Hundred or 


a Hundred and Twenty Miles about) 


Mount Soracte, mention'd by Horace, 
as not much diſtant from Rome, and 
within View of it, had been Part of 
the City. Ba, 1 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Beſides Mount Soratte, Rome would 
certainly haye included many other 
Mounts, beſides the Seven and the 


Three little Hills mention'd in Hi- 
ſtory, upon which the City was then 
ſeated, as it now is. For tis obſer- 
ved, that not far from Nome there 


* 


B 2 are 


A4 Compariſon between 
are Hills or Mounts in ſeveral Places 
higher than thoſe of Rome, and Mount ye 
Apennine it ſelf muſt have been in the II 
Middle of Rome, had that City been p 
a Hundred or a Hundred and Twen- = 
ty Miles about: The very Aariatick * 
Sea muſt border upon it, for it is not 
IT wenty German Miles from the Mo- 
dern Rome (which undoubtedly ſtands 
in the ſame Place where the Ancient 
did) to the neareſt Part of that Sea. 
Had the Ancient Rome been of 
that great Extent theſe Authors give 
it, Ocriculum, Tibur, Oſtiu, and o- 
ther Places, had been alſo Part of it, 
which are but One or Two ſhort 
Journies diſtant from Modern Nome; 
to which add Aricia alſo, which ſtood 
but a Hundred and Sixty Furlongs 
om Na. ; | 9 
Tuſculum, Tully's Country Houſe, + 
is to this Day as far diſtant from Rome 
as it was of old; an Argument thatY th 
Rome was of no greater Compals. 
II. There's no Mention made in 
ancient Hiſtory of any Forum Publi- p, 
cum or Cruile, Viz. any Market-Place, ch 
or Seat of Juſtice, or other Meeting x 
Place for the Senators and Magi- , 
ſtrates, out of thoſe Bounds we ſpeak} 
1 e of; 


laces 
ount 


Rome and London. 
of; which muſt have been, if Rome 
Thad been of ſo great an Extent. But 
gHiſtory tells us, they were all in that 
Part call'd Pom rium Urbis, which 
was of no farther. Extent than the 
Walls of Modern Nome. 

To this Day the very Places where 
# thoſe Fora Publica or Civilia were 
built, are eaſily found out within the 
Walls of Rome, and there are ſeveral 
that are not yet wholly ruin'd. They 
were in all but Eighteen or Nineteen, 
whereof one half were Market-places, 


and the other M-cting-places for Pub- 


lick Affairs: Their Names I ſhall give 
an Account of in another Place. - Had 
the City been much bigger, their 
Number had been greater; we have 
many more ſuch Places in London, 
I mean Places for Publick or Civil 
Affairs, and Market- places: So that 
not only their Situation, but alſo 
their ſmall Number, ſhews that Rome 
had not a very great Extent. 

III. Hiſtory does not mention any 
Publick Building of Note without 
the Walls, of what is now Modern 
7 Rome, I mean of any Cirque, Baths, 
| Amphitheatre, Palace, or great Tem- 
ple, or in ſhort of any of thoſe ſtate- 


3 "yp 


6 A Compari ſon between 
ly Edifices which were ſo numerous, 
and added fo much to the Glory of 
Old Rome. is true, ſome Anti- 
quaries mention a few Temples with- 
out the Walls, but moſt Authors 
taking no notice of them, it ſeems 
probable theſe 'Temples were not ve- 
ry conſiderable; and this Argument 
may be alledg'd in order to thew, that 
the Suburbs of Rome were not of a- a 
ny great Note, as I ſhall prove in as 

its proper place. Fe 
IV. Nor does it appear that the 
number of Bridges over the Tiber tl 
were ſo much encreas'd at Rome un- F 
der the Emperors, eſpecially under t! 
 Aurelian, or that there were any' tl 
more than Scven or Eight as before; iſ Cf: 
whereas had Pagan Rome been à2 + 

Hundred and Twenty Miles about, | 


2 nene 


or only a Hundred, there had been, o 

8 in all likelihood, a greater Number C 
| of Bridges: Tis obſervable there are n 
= | Nine or Ten in Paris, which for J 1 
largeneſs is not to compare to Old o 

Rome, (which is pretended by Voſ- v 

 fus to have been Two Hundred times t! 

as big as the Modern) tho' the Seine 

be much a larger River than the T- c 

| bor, and conſequently the Bridges o- © 
1 N ver t. 


Rome and London. 
ver it longer and more chargeable. 
The new Ponte Molo, which is out of 


KNoame, but pretty near it, was ſo un- 


doubtedly in the Time of the Raman 
Emperors, under the Name of Pons 
Milvius. Rome has to this Day the 

very ſame Bridges, or at leaſt the 


# Ruins of them in the fame Places 
© 22 where they anciently ſtood, and they 
are as well within the New Reme, or 


as near it, as they were of Old, in 
or near the Ancient Rome. | 
V. We do not find moreoyer, 


that the Romans ever reckon'd above 
Fourtcen Regions or Wards within 
their City, neitker before nor after 
the Emperors, which Number is the 


ſame within the Walls of Modern 


Nome. 


VI. So likewiſe they never reck- 


on'd above Seven great Cloacas, or 
Common- ſhores, which, as the ge- 


neral Opinion is, were built in the 


Time of Tarquinius Priſcus, King 


of the Romans, when the City was 


very inconſiderable, and anſwer'd to 


the Seven Hills of Rome; ſo that 
? Rome, it ſeems, had not much en- 


creas'd in Circuit fince that King, but 
only in Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 
tants. B 4 VII. It 


5 2 Compariſon between 
VII. It had been a Folly to build 
ſach a vaſt City, as they pretend, 


upon ſuch a pitiful River as the T7- 
ber was, in a barren Ground, and 


without the Neighbourhood of a 


good Sea-Port. 
VIII. The Roman . ſuch 


as Publius Victor, Donatus, Panvi- 


nius, Rufus, &c. confeſs that there Fi 


_ not Fifty Thoufand Houſes in 
; ſome ſay there were only Forty 
One: Thouſand, but Libſius and o- 


thers reckon Forty Six Thouſand. 
; Amongſt theſe Houſes there were a- 


bout Seventeen or Eighteen Hun- 


dred Domus or Palaces for the Sena- 


tors, ec. the reſt being call'd In ſu- 
le, and were inhabited by meaner 


Perſons. ; 
ITheſe Obſervations are fo; much 
the more weighty, in that the anct- 
ent Roman Hiſtorians have been ſo 


particular in their Account of the 
moſt valuable Things of this City, as 
to mention the Number of their O- 
vens, publick Granaries, Fountains, 


Ciſterns, Groves, Stews, Cc. inſo- 
much that if there had been more 
Bridges, Regions, Hills, Fora pub 
25 tine Temples, or ſtately Edifi- 


CCS 


Rome and London. 


ild I ces without the Walls, tis not like- 


id, ly that they would have paſs'd them 
u in ud i + 
nd In the Hiſtory of Auguſtus we 


” a read that he had poſted in the Tran- 
iberine Region, which was one of 


the Suburbs of Rome, Two Cohorts 
Jof Soldiers, in order to put out the 
Fire in all Parts of the Town, and 
to ſuppreſs: popular Tumults upon 
all Occaſions. - I ask how that could 


[Two Companies, of Two or Three 
[Hundred Men each, were quarter'd 
in Weſtminſter, to put out the Fires, 


only with this difference, that Rome 
being greater (if theſe magnifying 
Authors ſpeak the Truth) the Sol- 


diers muſt have been harder put to 
it, by reaſon of their Remotenels, or 
rather they muſt have been of no 
Juſe, it being impoſſible for them ei- 
ther to ſuppreſs Seditions, or to ex- 
tinguiſh Fire in Places ſo remote 
from their Quarters, and at this 

ö =. rate 


be done, had Rome been ſo vaſt, 
when that Region, where thoſe Two 
| Cohorts were, was in the very Skirts 
of the City? *Tis the ſame Caſe, as if 


and quell the Seditions which might 
happen at Southwark or Mapping; 
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_ - A Compariſon berween | 


?, rate where was Auguſtuss Wil 
3 . dom ? 5 ſte 
| 0! Tis obſervable beſides that Rome to 
1 (according to Pliny) conſiſted but Fer, 


+4 
2 
** 


r \ * —— 


of Two Hundred and Thirteen m 
FEW Streets in the Time of the Emperor the 
| Trajan, which does not quadrate ve- th: 
ry much with that Vaſtneſs attributed F da 
to it by our magnifying Authors. I'S Z; 
confeſs he mentions Two Hundredto 
and Seyenty Three Compita, eit her ye 
* | trivia or quadrivia, that is, croſs of 
| Ways divided into Three or Four 
Branches, becauſe there are com- Nof 
monly more croſs Ways in a Town G: 
than Streets, becauſe every Street wi 
has Two Ends, which ſerve to make th 
_ croſs Ways; but what is that in ſo 
Compariſon to London, which has an 
"Thouſands of them? I own moreo- ag 
ver, that Publius Victor gives Old] fur 
#ome Four Hundred and Twenty ne 
Three Streets, which however bears eſſ 
no proportion with that Extent Lip- Pl. 
ſius and Voſſius gives it; our French} Le 
Authors reckon no leſs than Eight rec 
Hundred Streets in Paris, which falls T. 
much ſhort of London, that contains the 
ſome Thouſands, as well as croſs th: 
Ways. e 5 
+ A 
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ſtep to be found in ancient Hiſtory | 
Me to convince us that Rome was great- 


but er, is, That all the ancient Maps don't 
teen {make it greater than it is at this Day; 
eror the reaſon is, that though the Au- 


 ve-Ethors of them were as much in the 


ited dark, as to the Greatneſs of it, as 
. T3 Lip/us and Voſſius, and believ'd it 


Ir ed | to be greater than they repreſented, : 
ther yet they could not form a diſtinct Idea 


roſs of it. 5 „ 

our We are told indeed, that the City 
om-· of Rome had no leſs than Thirty 
Gates, and by ſome Thirty Seven, 


them, but that 1s far from proving 


reo- againſt than for them. Was London 
Old furrounded with Walls, it muſt 


nty | needs have a Hundred Gates at leaſt, 


dars eſpecially if there were ſo many void 
Places as Rome had, In the City of 
London, within the Walls only, we 
reckon Seven great Gates, beſides 
ES Iwo or Three. Poſterns, though 
uns there be little above half the City 
oſs that has any Gates at all; for there 

is none on the River ſide, and from 

Al N 


with as many great Roads leading to 


ſo prodigious an Extent as Lipſius 
has and 22 give it, and makes rather 


Ludgate 


IE” 


lia, &c. The Gates themſelves bore 


A Compariſon between 
| Ludgate or Algate as far as the Ri. 
ver; now the City of London, with- 
in the Walls, is hardly the Eighth Z 
part of the Extent or Houſes of all 
London. The Gates of the City of 
Rome were for the moſt part at a 
ſmall diſtance from each other.| 
 *Tis a thing well known to be Ar- 
bitrary, and at the Will of che Go- 
vernors, to have fewer or more Gates 
to a City: Theſe may either place 
them near one another, or further 
off, as they pleaſe. Had Rome been Fr 
Fifty Miles about, it might have had y! 55 
Two Hundred, or at leaſt a Hun- 
dred Gates, as Thebes had in the Fa- FR 
ble. *Tis probable many Conſuls, 7 
in the time of their Conſulſhip, pleas' d. 5 
themſelves with making unneceſſary} 


WC 


15 
new Gates and High- Ways, only toſſ pu 
perpetuate their Memory in giving 8 15 

them their own Names, or to go a 
nearer way to their Country Houſes. 
Hence the Names of Via Caſſia, 
ter 
Valeria, Numicia, Aurelia, Corne- Wi 


the tame Names, as Porta Valer1a, 
7 the 
Numicia, &C. Wt, J 
Ligſius, in his Roma Tiluſtrata, 8 7, 
quotes Lampridus, who tells an ex- 
travagant 


Rome and London. 


travagant Story in order to ſhew te 
vaſt Extent of the City of Rome, vi g. 

that the Emperor Heliagabalus, or 

Elagabalus, as he is ſometimes ſti'd, 
order'd all the Cobweds in the City 

Ito be gather'd together, Which 

"MF were afterwards found to weigh Ten 


Thouſand Pound weight. But I an- 


Iſwer, If the thing be true, tis like 
Heliogabalus, but not at all honou- 
rable to Rome, nor does it conclude 
any thing elſe, but that the Citizens 


were poor and naſty, and the Hou- 


ſes very ill kept, and not well inha- 
bited. Others ſay it was the Em- 
peror Carius who did it, however 1 
hardly believe that there could be 


gather d Five Hundred Pound weight 


of Cobwebs in London, which 
is a ſign of its Cleanneſs, Po- 
2 pulouſneſs and Wealth, although it 
is far more extended than Old Rome 


was, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafcer. 


As to the Walls of Aurelian, pre- 


tended to have been Fifty Miles a- 
bout, according to Lipſius, or Sixty, 
according to Vaſſius; Donatus lays 
they were the ſame in Compaſs that 


gare extant now, and Publius Vi- 


Hor, a contemporary Author, and 
| 1 very 


T5 


* —— 


— 


ug 


very exact, relates the whole Sum to 


which cach Region of Rome did a- 


mount, as meaſur'd by the Geome- 
ters of thoſe Times, and fays that in 


all, every one of the Fourteen Regi- 
ons being meaſur*d and taken apart, its 


whole Compaſs did not make up all 


together Forty Three Miles, how 


then could the Circumference of all 


taken together amount to ſo much? 


Olimpiodorus alſo obſerves, that 


it was meaſurd in the Time of Hono- 
rius, 


(between whoſe Time and that 
of Aurelian's there were only a Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years) and ſays, that 
if there had been any Alteration made 


in the Walls of the City, that is, if 
mT had fallen, or been broken, Care 
had 


been taken to repair them; for 
between theſe Two Emperors ſeveral 
other wiſe Emperors did reign, who 
would not have failed to haye cauſed 


them to be mended. Rome indeed 
was plunder'd by the Goths, but as 
Bots, Paulus Diacunus, and other 


Authors report, it was only an Inva- 


fion, wherein they did not any con- 


fiderable Damage to the Publick 
Structures; and *tis certain that Ho- 


norius caus'd all the neceſſary Repa- 


rations 


J. Rome and London. 
rations to be made about the Walls, 
as may be ſeen by the Inſcriptions 
and other Monuments, which ſnew 


plainly that they are ſtill the ſame 

Walls of Aurelian. 2 
This is the Opinion of Donatus as 

quoted by Nardini, who ſubſcribes 


to it. They affirm, that they are the 


ſame Walls of Aurelian; and that 


Conſtantine and Honorius made ſome 


little Alterations, without diminiſhing 
them. What Aurelias did to the 
Walls was only making ſome Additi- 
ons to them, by incloſing the Cam- 
pus Martins and the Tranſtiberine Ne- 


gion within them, and ſo joining *em 


to the reſt of the City. And the pre- 


| ſent Walls of Rome are (as was faid 


before) either the very ſame as to 


the greateſt Part, or at leaſt of the. 
ſameExtent with thoſe ſo enlarg d by : 


Aturelian. : 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſems compar'd 


Athens to Rome for the Bigneſs, which 
he ought not to have done, if he had 


back'd and enforc'd with the beſt 


and moſt ſufficient Authorities, Lip- 
| #5 aſſures us that Rome had 8 


thought Rome ſo big as our Authors do. 
| Notwithſtanding theſe Arguments, 


1 N ** A 5 4 el. * 4 
— i * 
% * 1 
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Fifteen Miles in length, and Yoſſiu 
inſinuates that its Suburbs took up 
the Compals of Seventy Miles; which 
together with its Fifty or F ifty Two 
Miles pretended Circumference o 
the Walls of the City, made up a 
Hundred and ny; or a Hundred 
and Twenty Two. But all theſe I. 
maginations may be eaſily confuted. 
I. Had there been ſuch large Sub- 
urbs, an Account would have been 
given (as before ſaid) of ſome Fora 
publica in thoſe Suburbs, of their 
Temples, or other great Edifices, as 
Baths or Amphitheatres. 
II. The Names of thoſe Suburbs 
would have been taken notice of, ſince 
Hiſtorians took Notice of the leaſt 
Things. If Mention be made in Hi- 
ſtory of One Suburb which made 
One of the Fourteen Regions (or 
Wards) of Rome, I mean the Tran- 
feiberina Regio, how come the reſt 
to be paſſed by, if they were 10 con- 
ſiderable? 
III. Amongſt the Ramen Tribes 

there's but One taken Notice of un- 


7 der the Name of Suburbana, which 


was included in the Tranſtiberina 


MES and walled about with the 
reſt, 


Rome and London. 


reſt, as well as Campo Marzo, where 
now ſtands Urbs Leonima. Had the 
other Suburbs been greater than the 
City, or even ſomething conſidera- 
ble, tis like there had been ore than 
One Tribus Suburbana ; fince there 
dredſ ere Three Lrbana's in the City, and 
e I. I another in the 7 ranſtiberina Regio: 
ed. If this Regio or Ward alone (altho? 
ub - of a little Extent) had One, how 
en much more ſhould all the other Sub- 
0 Aurbs, if they had been great, have 
heir had ſome Tribes? 
2 UF IV. *Tis plain the City was more 
I chan bi ig enough to contain many more 
urbs People than it had, without building 
nccy of Suburbs. Voſſius himſelf ſeems to 
caltF be of that Opinion, when he ſays 
HL there were within the Walls of Old 
ade Nome an innumerable multitude of 


( Or Noblemens Country Houſes; ſaid to 


. be in the Suburbs; Iunumeræ Nobili. 
rey um Ville intra Mænia erant, que 
on Suburbane vocabantur, according to 
be Seneca, Lucan, and Ariſtides: Which, 
bes if true, ſeems to prove alſo that the 
105 Suburbs were walled about with 
"cy the City, as well as the din + 

berina Nie, which was reputed to 


cg be a Snbrrh: So that there were no 
3 9 8 E other 


A Campari ſon hetaucen 


other Suburbs without the Walls, 
and, as we ſhall make it appear af- 
terwards, Two Thirds of the City 
were em 
Tis not to be 40555081 That? that 
i the Neighbourhood of Rome there 
were many fine Seats, Gardens and 
Orchards, of the principal Citizens, 
which made them look like ſo many 
great Boroughs: Nor do I queſtion 
but that there were many goodly 
Towns. and Villages at a ſmall Di- 
| Nance from it, which ſome might 
look upon as Part of Rome, and call 
it ſo accordingly, even as Hoſſius tells 
us, pag. 4. of his Obſervationes vari- 
tz 
Name of Alexandria the whole Pa- 
tus Meotis, and under that of Thebes 
the wholeProvince in which it ſtood, 
. as *ris now ſaid of the Montferrat 
wherein Turin ſtands, that it is but 
One eee becauſe of its E N 
neſs. 2 
Tis undoubtedly for that Reaſoa? 
viz. of the Boroughs and fine Seats 
that were near Kome, that Pliny 
ſpeaks ſo; Exypatiantia tecta multas 
addiadiſe Urbes; that is, That the 


4 mos which were fpread up and 
down 


that ſome included under the 


6 


19 


Rome and London. | 
down about Rome did add many 
Towns to the. City; he does not call 


them Suburbs. And Dionyſius allo 


ſaid, „ That all the Places inhabited omni les 
« withour the City were without j775 0% n 
| Pap ; a a ſme 
« Walls, and it would be in vain for Menitueſe, 
«a Man, conſidering of them, | to 9e 9% 
FP . — 1 {5 intuens, mag- 
ce jnquire into the Greatneſs of the iudineml 
cc Town, and that he would hardly 4 inquirere 
ce find where it begins or ends, ſo 2 — 
& near do the Suburbs approach and h-ſurum 1 
ce join to the City, and make it look . — 
cr as if it were of an immenſe Length. 4% Subur. 
AP | Pop 3 | . bana inquit 
ipſi Urbi adherent & innexa ſunt, & ſpeciem immenſe longitudinis 
exhibent ſpectanti. 4 | 25 | ED 1 8 


Lipſius quotes all thoſe Authors, Pag. 182. 


as alſo Ariſtides the Rhetorician, who 
lived in the Emperor Adriar's Time, 
who ſaid, „Rome was ſo big, that TLanam Ro- 


« in what Part of it ſoever a Man 2% 4. « 


ce might be, it was the fame thing as 2. 8 
cc if he were in the middle. But this w, = _ 
is only a Figure of Rhetorick called in madig an 
Hyperbole. A Man could not think 
himſelf, when he was out of the 

Walls of Rome, to be in the Middle 

of the City, ſince he could ſee there 

no Fara Publica or Civilia, nor Baths, 


nor Temples, nor any great Struct - 
73 ES "+ 


* ure, 


Lo A Compariſon between 
ure, for theſe Things are generally in 
the chiefeſt Part of a City, and were 
ſo at Rome. 1 ** 
As for the other Authors quoted, 1 | 
Pliny himſelf reckons only Two Hun- 2 
dred and Thirteen Streets in Rome; i 
and by what he tells us, Lib. 36. | Vv 
; Cap. XV. we ſee that Rome could not e 
Vidimus Ur- be ſo extraordinary big: We have ſl 
oor „ « ſeen (ys he) the whole City ſur- n 
Principum ( rounded by the Houſes of Caius and I} ſt 
nn: = « Nero, and even, that nothing might P 
ronis, c hujus * 
quidem ne. be wanting, the fine Palace of the P 
quid Ae, © latter was of Gold, or gilded over. fe 
And Dionyſius compared Athens to i 
Nome, as is already faid: So that I bt 
when they fpoke ſo, they did not un- 
derſtand the fame thing which Lipſi- D 
us and HVoſſius underſtand by their R 
Mords, but only that Rome was a bi 
very big City; and indeed in their le- 
LIiime there was none bigger, or ſo | 7%: 
big in the World, at leaſt that were dr. 
Eno to them; and its Bigneſs was | 
ſo much the more ſurpriſing, in that 
they ſaw the River was pitiful, the | I 
Soil about Rome very ungrateful, % 
and the Air heavy. This made them The 
wonder, that in ſo little a time ic | 
ſhould have-grown ſo very large. 10 len 


. —Ä—— 


me and London, 
If thoſe Authors could haye ſen 


in 

oy e of London, from Lambeth 
I or Kensington to Blackwall, with thoſe 
ted, prodigious Spaces full of Houſes, and 
un- all joining or contiguous to the City, 
me; | in Form of very great Cities, they 
36. | would have been ſtruck ian far "great 
not er Amazement. | 
ave The Roman High-ways were ſo 450 
ur- | narrow, according to their own Hi- 
ind | ſtorians, (as I ſhall ſhew in its proper 
ght Place) that from thence it may ap- 
the | pear the Town could not be very big, 


er. for the wideſt of them were fit for 
to || the drawing _ of Two Carts a- IF. * 


hat | breaſt. 
un- Vaſſius himſelf owns, that Arifteas, 
22 Diodorus Siculus, and Menander the 


Rhetorician, do make Alexandria 
5 a | bigger than Rome, altho' he acknow- 
| ledges at the ſame time, that Diodo- 
ſo | r«s did nat allow above Three Hun- 
ere dred Thouſand Souls to Alexandria. 
And Yoſus is inconſiſtent with 
| himſelf, as to the exceſſive Bigneſs 
he | which he gives to Rome, and ſeems 
ul, | fo agree with us, when he owns that pag. 18. 
em | the Augures & Sacrorum Antiſtites 
it | ſemper voluere, ut univerſa Roma ſep- 
em contineretur Montibus, That is 
Tf 1h: & 3” = 


* 


152 9 A Compariſon between G 


% = ſay, That the Augurs and other f 
. 4 Prieſts deſir'd always that all Rome | ; 
| « ſhould be contained within the Se- f 


| & yen Mounts. But indeed after- 5 

Z wards he endeayours to overthrow | 

Fag. 4, that Conceſſion, by a ſtrange Ficti- 
s Creſcente On of his own Brain, thus, The | 1 
Pomerio & « Compaſs of the City and the Walls in 
amplitudine, e increaſing, the Mounts did increaſe E 
eit.“ alſo, and did extend their Limits a 
res, G quam ce great way off, becauſe their Augurs 
e 5 cc and Prieſts did add ſeveral little 
— 7:2 Hills to every Mount, as ſo many 


mino, ſingu- c Dependencies of them, ſo that they 


1 hy Wiſp © were all called by the Names of thoſe a 
| Augures 6 © Mounts. JW) >, 3.4 10a V 
| Sac erdotes ES 9-7 1 * 4 
f complures adjecere Colles, qui velut appendices iiſdem aecederent, * 
| L ut uno eodemqus nomine omnes cenſerentur. 18825 ve 
| He tells you the Reaſon why their in 
| Prieſts did it, vis. becauſe they us d C 
to: make their Proceſlions about 7. 
Mounts, and did alſo there ſtudy the at 

Flight of the Birds, from whence 

they made their Prognoſtications, 

wWuhich did bring them in a great deal 

of Profit, by the Superſtition and 

fooliſh Credulity of the People. I 

* _ ſhall ſhew by his own Words hereaf- 

ter what prodigious Addition he 2 


8 5 
* , Oo 


rent, 


1 Rome and . London. f 


ey made to the Seven Mounts, I 
may well call it prodigious, ſince he 
ſays that Rome within the Walls was 

Sixty Miles about. Is it not a Won- 

derful Fecundity that Mounts ſhould 

produce Hills, w henſoever the Prieſts 
would have it ſo. By this means, 
inſtead of Seven Mounts and Three 


* 


Hills, which were really in Rome, 


and are ſtill, they might have inclu- 
ded Hundreds; for tis certain that 
here are à great many more at ſome 


Miles Diſtance from Rome“ Why 11 25 


did not they include Mount Sor acts, 


and that Hill on which ſtands the ng 


Monaſtery of Benedictines near ame 
where Cardinal Howard Was, and ſe· dacreh ins, 


veral others. = 
Hiſtory mentions only Three Hills 
in the Compaſs of Old Rome, viz. 
Colli. Hortulorum, Vaticanus, and 
Janiculum, which are included alſo 
at preſent within the Walls of Mo- 
dern Rome, under other Names. The 
Names of the Seven Mounts are ſo 
well known, that it is almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to recite them, vi. Palatinus, 
Capitolinus, Aventinus, Cælius, E- 
HAuilinus, Viminalis, and Quirinalis; 
however 'tis plain that their Prieſts 
C4 did 


** 


ſeptem 


contineri Col- 


bus ſcribunt what the Modern Rome now is? He 


forum, &c. 


A Compari ſon between 


did not add, as Vaſſius ſays, ſeveral 
other Hills to every Mount; Singulis 
Montibus complures adjecere Colles, 

ſaith he, ſince there were but Three 
Hills and Seven Mounts in all. | 

Viuoſſius owns allo, in another Place, 
that the Ancient Authors do not give 
other Limits to Rome beſides the Se- 
ven Mounts; but he ſays they under- 


ſtood it only of its Pomærium, that 


is, the chiefeſt Part, as comprehend- 
ing the Palaces and Houſes of the 
eG. 14 Nobles, Senators and Knights *. Who 
. Urbens told him that it muſt be underſtood 
e ſo? Or does he prove that the City 
ever was bigger in Compaſs than 


cumſcribi 


Peteresecde himſelf in another Place ſays, as we 
Pomerio, id 


| of, de praci- have ſeen already, that Seneca, Lu- 


ejus intel. 
175 ing % an and Arxiſtides ſaid that there was 


parte, pore an innumerable Multitude of Noble- 


quePalatium mens Seats within the Compaſs of 
— ig "the Walls, which were called Subur- 


Nobilium, E- bane, ſaid to be in the Suburbs, be- 


ae dene cauſe undoubtedly they were in the 

Skirts of the City, and not, as he 

ſays here, in the chiefeſt Furt of it, 
Præcipua ejus Parte. 

So that it is evident, the Compaſs 

of Old n the ly on 

| ub. 


eral Suburbs, was the ſame as is that of 


ulis 
les, 


Rome and London. 


Modern Rome, and that they had no 
other Suburb ſo call'd, but the Tran ſ- 


tiberine Region (or Ward) which 


was within the Walls. 


Note, that Sir William Petty ( Pag- 


I4. of his Eſſays of Political Arit 
metick ) 
without the Suburbs and within the 


BE Walls was ever fo big as I make it; 


he thought it had Suburbs in the Plu- 
ral Number, and gives it only Ten 
Miles Compals with their Suburbs, 
and to London only Nine, and yet 
he makes the People of Old Rome 


the Double of that of London, which 
are Two great Miſtakes. He quotes 


Mr. Chevreau, who beliey'd that there 


| dy'd by the Plague in Nero's Time 


Three Hundred Thouſand Souls in 
Rom in One Year, according to 
ſome Roman Authors. For my part, 


I can hardly believe that there ever 


was in Nome much above Three Hun- 


dred Thouſand Souls or Inhabitants. 
Doctor Heylin made Old Rome a 
reat deal bigger, viz. of Fifty Miles 


Sade and generally all the other 
Engliſ Authors IJ have read upon that 
Subject. Vaſſius confeſſes that the 


did not think that Rome 


25 ” 


Circuit 


A Compariſon between 


TDi.ercuit of the Modern Rome is ſmall, 
Voſſ Pag. 10. he gives it hardly Ten Miles; theſe 


Sj na ea, are his Words, © If having no regard 


Gibs 5 
c S c to the Sinuoſities of the Wall, you 


Muri ambi- e take only the Circuit of it, you 
rum perſeQ®-<« ſhall not find Ten Miles, and even 


vis, ne integra | X 9 4 | 
quidem de- hardly Seven, if you omit that Part 


cem peer © which is beyond the Tiber, where 
lis, imo ne © there is no Wall. Ws 

ſeptem qui- | | C etl 
dem, ſi omittas eam Partem que eft ad Tiberim, ubi nullus olim 


Muri. ; | | - 


_ I muſt now here, for the Satisfa- 
Cion of the Learned, or ſuch as may 
not have the Books at hand, juſtifie, 
by the proper Words of Lipſius and 


| - Voſſins, what they ſay of the Bigneſs 


of Old Rome. The Words of Lipſius, in 

his Roma illuſtrata, ( Reviſed by 
A. Thyjus, Printed at London in the 
P.1$1,&:18,. Lear 1698.) in Engliſh run thus. 
Liquet au- His plain that Rome (lays he) Was 
fem om ce jn a manner double, one walled a- 


uaſs dupli- | , | 
Zul bk. ». © bout, and the other not, which 


muris, er al- 
teram non 
clauſam, quæ VN 1 35 
tamen in Orbem circumjecta eſſet, e continentibus Zdificiis inſtructa. 
Ila habebat in ambitu 23 milliaria, hec 42 itaque totus ambitus 
interioris & exterioris Roma, erat 42 Miliarium. Aturelianus vere 
Nuros ſit ainpliavit ut 5o prope Millia Murorum ejus ambutus to- 
werent, iſte Urbis fuit ambitus, ſed deſiit. 9 


nam clauſam cc however ſurrounded the other on 


5 cc all 


«which Pliny gives of it, when he), 
100 ſays, that the Houſes which ſtretch d e 1 


Rome and London. 


« all Parts, and was as full of Houſes 
« and Buildings compacted together, 
ce as Towns ulually are, and not ſcam- 


= Ds N 
F 7 


% bling as in Suburbs, (for I take this 


to be the Senſe of the Words continen- 
tibus ( Maiſiciis inſtructa) «the firſt 
C ]8S Twenty Three Miles in Com- 
« paſs, the other Forty 'I wo, ſo that 
« the whole Compaſs both of the in- 
« ward and outward Rome was Forty 
« Two Miles. But the Emperor Au- 
cc relian did ſo increaſe the Walls of 
« the City, that it was almoſt Fifty 
« Miles in Compaſs within the Walls; 


« ſuch was the Compaſs of Rome, 


c till it came to decay. 

And a little further he 3 theſe 
Words, We have ſeen (ſays he) Romans du- 
& hitherto a double Rome with its 2 2 | 
«old and new Compaſs, there was a vereri ambi- 
Third without Compaſs, by which 2 & n 
cc I mean its Suburbs. This was alſo * 


very great, according to the Idea a & 


its ee. 


Pli. 


into the Country added many 2 „ 7! 
. Y 6c Towns fed. 


3 


tiantia testa 3 addidiſſe Urbes. . Plures, inquAM, for Urbes & 
tor, quot Suburbia, que Tibur, Ocriculum, Ariciam, at we ex» 
currebant, En . W 
mene Milliaria procedebant, 


A Compariſon between 


cc Towns to Nome. There werd 
(ſaith he) added as many Towns 
« as there were Suburbs extending 
c towards Tibur, Ocriculum, Aricia, 
and elſewhere, but eſpecially O/72a, 
« and towards the Sea, chat way they 
c reach'd as far as Fifteen Miles ort 
the 8 „ 
By which Account of Lipſius, ſup} | 
poſing the other Suburbs of the ſameſ pin 
| * Length, or thereabouts, the Com- Th 
1 paſs of Rome, both Town and Sub- Se. 
ä urbs, muſt have been above an Hun- He 
dred Mile? Ma? Ps 
pie 2+, Theſe are the Words of Voſſius in] Au 
| „ | ; | 
Componamus his Obſervationes Varig: © Let us he 
Pons cam Uri compare (lays he) the Area of the Lo 
| areis duarum c City of Rome with the Areas offi ] 
= maxim. the Two greateſt Cities in theſ is y 
_ Orbis Chriſti- . e to d 3 P . d g 
| ani Civita- Chriſtian World, vis. aris and f 
wo rudi London; if the Meaſurers of them «« (} 
3 Pariſes ce do not deceive us, thoſe Two Ci- J þ 
dae. Sic ties join'd together take up as much} W. 
3 Ke. . Ground as comes almoſt to a Ger- ¶ the 
fie Civitates c man Mile, or a Square of Six-ftha 
fin bug cs teen Thouſand Paces. But the A. Mil 
deni qua fere p | | rea it l 
Jencam con- 5 | 1 tim 
fieiat Germanicam, ſive fedecim Millia paſſuum quadrata. _ 4 
Area Urbis Romane additis Suburbiis, octodecies majus contme 54 No 
Spatium, quod ſi Tractum Tranfliberinum addamus, pluſquam vici: hut 
es major fois Rome Area, ac erit ila quam pradifte due impleant | — © 
Cruitates. NT I | 


; 
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4 , #4 
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Rome and London. 


were 
'owng 
nding 
ſricia 
Dia, 
they 
es Or 


« Eighteen times bigger, and if we 
« add that Part of it which was be- 


« City of Rome was above Twenty 
« times as big as that of London and 
Paris together. 

Before, viz. pag. 10. he was of O- 
pinion that Tractus Tiberinus was but 
Three Miles about, the City being 
Seven Miles round, in all Ten Miles, 


ſup. 
ſame 
.OM- 
Sub- 
Tun- 
Ius Tiberinus was the ſame under 
vs in Aurelian as it is now, ſo that by this 
C us 
the 
of 
the 
and 
hem 
Ci- 


London and Paris join'd together. 
But what he ſays in another Place 


ge ſhall find it does not contain the Two 
« Hundredth Part of the Old City: 


« rea of the City of Rome, if we 5 
« clude its Suburbs, contain d a Space 5 


is yet more ſurpriſing: If we con- 
ce ſider (ſays he) Modern Rome, we fpettas Ro- 


uch 
Ter- 
YIX- 


Which is a ſtranger Aſſertion than 
the former, ſince he himſelf has own'd 2e 
that Modern Rome is Nine or Ten 
Miles at leaſt in Compaſs; and were 


yond the Tiber, the Area of the 


He does not deny but that the 772-— 


he gives but Three Miles Circuit to 


Pag. 36. 
Ipſam vero 
diernam ſi 


mam, illa 78 
duacenteſs - 

mam quidem 
Urbis antiquæ 
continet par- 


it but Five Miles, Two Hundred 


times Five would make a Thouſand: 
Now in the former Aſſertion he gives 


but a Hundred and 4 Miles 


Circuit 


Circuit to Old Rome, whereby it ap- 


ing his great Learning, Erudition 
and Exactneſs in ſome things, is not 


Bills of Mortality) is far bigger than 


ing to St. Margarets Weſtminſter ) 


 aitch, Iſlington, Newington, Lam- 


_ Circumference to New Rome, which 


A Compariſon between 
| 18 tl 
] ar 


Hoi 
ther 


always conſiſtent with himſelf, pol 

'Tis plain then that London (IIFer 
mean, what is included within the ny 
Old Rome was, fince that was no lar- 175 
ger than the Preſent City is, which” r 
every body owns not to be compar}, 
to London, which would take up a ; 
Square of Thirty Six Miles, if welle 
include in it all its Extremities, ſuch 
as Blackwall and Part of Kenſington, 
(being within the Bills, and belong- 


pears that Mr. Vaſſius, notwithſtand: 


and the Extremities of Hackney, Shore-"*: 


beth, &c. For it 1s evident, all theſe th 
Spaces made in a perfect Square, ſuch} oh 


as YVoſſras makes Old Rome to have] 
been, would make a Square of Thir- © 
ty Six Miles, and fo London would!“ 
be at prefent Three times as big as 


* 


Old Rome ever was. 15 s 

If any Body ask how this could be, 
ſince we ſaid before that ſome do al- 
low Ten Miles, others Thirteen Miles L 


is] 


4 ap- 
and. 
2 


be 
ar'd 
IP a 
we 
uch 
Ton, 


MnNg- 
fer ) 


Or e- 

Am- 
heſe 
uch 


of poſi 


"Pains 3 Lor & 5 „ 


is the ſame Compaſs with Old Rome > BY | 


I anſwer, That from the Queen's 
Houſe at Kenſington to Blackwall 
offer is above Nine Miles, now ſup- 

London to be included in a 
ops Square, as Vaſſius fancies Old 
| to have been, it would make 
rhirty Six Miles. I confeſs there 
w be a great many empty Spaces 
in this Square of London; but I ſhall 
prove, 1n the following Sheets, that 
there were as many empty Spaces 
proportionably in Ancient Rome, 
though not bigger than the Modern. 
Let thus much ſuffice to have ſaid of 
the Extent of the Two Cities: Pro- 
ceed we now to the Second Head 
propos'd to be treated of in this Com- 
pariſon, viz. the Number of Inha- 


bitants, with which we ſhall begin — 


he ic follbuing * 


ave 


Hr 


1161 _ 


3 a8 
be, 
al- 


liles 
lich 


is! 


„%% ͤ ↄð een 


tt 
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'Of the Number of People in Rome, | 


= C ompared with the | ſame in Lon- on 
th: 


E ſaid already that the chief. ; 1 
eſt Queſtion is to know, ghe 
whether there might be as many In- ey 
habitants in Ancient Rome as there is ag. 
in London at this Day, and not to gre 
know the utmoſt Extent of both Ci- im} 
ties; becauſe that Extent depends] pe; 
upon the Fancy of a Prince, who Pet 
may give what Compaſs he pleaſes ty⸗ 

to his Capital City; but it is not e- ged 
qually in his Power to render it ex- B 
traordinarily populous. This depends] ER 
upon the Nature of the Soil, its Good- Juſ 
neſs or Fruitfulneſs; its advantagi-I chi. 
ous Situation, and good Air; upon N 
its being fit for Trade, or actual dri- on 
ving a good Trade; as alſo upon its] fore 
having a good Sea- Port, One orf of 
more navigable Rivers, of a long] . 
Courſe, broad and deep, with the] g,, 
Flux and Reflux, and not ſubject to Nu 
. . 


| —— Tis 1 alſo that 1 
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forts of Proviſſons be cheap, that it 
be the chief City of a powerful State, 
and the Scat of the Empire; that 


there be abundance of Manufactures, 
and all forts of Arts. flouriſhi 


that 
there be no other Town in its Neigh- 
bourhood fitter for alt theſe Fhings; 


that the Religion be proper to make 
4 Nation flouriſh; that the Eaws of 


the Government do fecure the Liber- 


ey and Property: of the Subjects, 2 


and encourage Propagation ;. that 
great Care be taken that- Juſtice be 


Iimpartially adminiſtred without great 


Fees; as alſo hat Taxes u on the 
People be moderate; that Immorali- 


ty be puniſſ'd, and Virtue meoura- 


ged. Tis not enough that it ſhould 
be the Capital City and Seat of the 
Empire, or of the chiefeſt Courts of 
"| Faſtice, or of an Univerſity, or the 
chiefeſt Place of Abode of Travellers 


or Students; for theſe Things are not 


comparable (81 ſhall ſhew ) to the 
foreſaid Advantages, eſpecially that 
of a good Trade by Sea and Land, 

A of Arts 2205 Manufactures 
an infinite 
a Nation 
| to 


flouriſhing, which implo 
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to hand. 
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to be laborious and induſtrious, 
and do procure the Means to 
get and 
nual Circulation of the Mony and o- 


nd much, by à conti. 


ther Effects of a Nation from hand 
Nov if we run thro? the foreſaid 
Conditions requiſite to make a'Town 


extraordinary populous and rich, we 


ſhall yet more plainly ſec that London 


1s much. better qualify'd for 1t than 
Ancient Rome was; and conſequent- 


ly ought to be much more populous 
and rich. And if we examine all-that 


has been ſaid in theſe reſpects in the 
behalf of Ancient Rome, it will be 
plain, that Authors have been groſly 


miſtaken in that Point; and that ſuch 


a Number of People as they aſcribe 
to Rome could not have ſubſiſted 


there. Tis not enough to get Chil- 


dren, as the Proyerb ſays, but we 
muſt know beſides how to maintain 


5 5 


em. 


an unhealthy Air. Erat Cælo gravi 


objecta atque in ſterili ſolo poſita, as 
the Authors ſay. That the Port of | 
 Oftia was never fit for a great Trade, 


that 


Tis certain that Rome was and is 
ſituated 1n a barren Ground, and in 


Rome and wo LY 


that the Tiber does not flow nor ebb, 
that the ſame River is narrow, rapid, 
and ſinuous or winding; that they 


are oblig d to make Uſe of Horſes to 
draw the Boats from Oſtia to Rome, 
and from Rome upwards: Theſe are 
prodigious Inconveniences, in ſub- 


ſifting ſuch. a vaſt Multitude of Peo- 


ple as there is in London, and far 
from ſubſiſting ſo many Millions of 


People as our Authors would have 


it. In theſe Reſpets Rome was juſt 
as it is at this Day, vzs. as to its 


Climate, Soil, Air, River, and Sea- 


port; excepting only that the Coun- 


try was more populous, and better 
cultiyated than it is now, becauſe 


Popery (which deſtroys and makes 
deſolate all Countries wherein it is 
profeſs'd) has reign'd there ever ſince 
its Riſe. _ 5 


I ask from whence Rome could get 
all the Materials, Proviſions and Ne- 


ceſſaries to form ſuch a City as Lon- 
don is, and to maintain ſo vaſt a 
Number of Inhabitants as are there- 
in? LE 


| If it be anſwer'd that they did for 


the moſt part come up by the River 


from the Sea; and down from the 
D 2 Coun- 
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Country by the ſame River, and the 
other ſmall River called Auio, which 
diſcharges it ſelf into the Tiber, and 


that ſome came alſo by Carts and 


Horſes, as is done at London This 
Anſwer will be abſurd, becauſe the 
Port of Oſtia never was a good Sea- 
Port, as already ſaid, and could, ne- 


ver ſcrye but for ſmall Boats, and 


that River is without Tide, as all o- 
ther Rivers are in the Mediterranean, 
and full of Mud; ſo. that Vaſſius was 
under a Miſtake, when he ſaid, 


1%" & That the Port of Oftia was the lar- 


enſis totius 


Orbis ampliſc 66 geſt Sea- por [1 in, all the World: As | 
allo Lipſius, when he lays, « That 


ſimus erat. 


— = Fa. the Tiber was at Rome F our Hun- 


2 dred Foot broad, and ſo deep that 
frear, mw the greateſt Ships did ride and ſail 


Fugera ſive in it. Where have they taken ſuch 


Pedes 400, 5 E 2 
ee Notions? I confeſs that it was neceſ. 


4e maxima; ſary for them to {ay ſo, ſince they 


Naves ſuſti- will make Nome ſo populous, for o- 
por © I therwiſe it was impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
' ſuch a Multitude of People there. If 
that Sea- port had been good, Haſto- 
rians would have made mention of 


tits Goodneſs; we ſhould have known 


how it came to be ſpoil'd; and be- 


ſides, it is. likely that thoſe who have 
EN - | | been 


Rome and London. 
been in Poſſeſſion of Rome ſince, would 


have taken Care to preſerve it. For 


Rome has ever ſince been the Head 
of a powerful Empire, either Tem- 


poral or Spiritual, altho' we muft 
own that it has very much decay'd 


under the Papal Uſurpation and Ty- 


ranny. *Tis well known, that of all 
Men the Popes have been the moſt 
greedy of Gain, tho? never fo ſordid, 
and therefore they would not have 


neglected a thing of ſuch Concern as 
the . and keeping that Port 
in Order, Which might have afford. 


ed them a very great Revenue. If it 
had been very 
| ſhould it not be repaired, rather than 
to make ſuch Expences as the laſt 
Pope did at Nettuno or Anzo, for a 


good before, why 


4 - 


Sea-port, this lying further from 


Rome, and not near any River at all. 


I confeſs Yofſms does not tay 


roundly, but rather inſinuates that it 


was a good Sea- port; for otherwiſe, 


what ſignifies a large Port, if it be 


not good? Had it been a good Sea- 
port, the Romans would have kept 


ſome of their Fleet there; and the 
.| Ship of Alexandria that brought 


St. Paul from. Maltha to thoſe Parts, 
D 3 (and 


LL 


A 4 Compariſon between 
(and muſt have been of ſome canſi- 


derable Bulk, by the N umber of 


Souls in it) would have come into 
the Port of Oſtia, and not into that of 
Puggoli; for their whole Buſineſs| 


was at Rome, as appears by the Hi- 


ſtory in the As of the Apoſtles, 


Pag. 187. 
Flumen op- 


Fortunum quo 


maritimi con- 
ventus acci- 
piantur. 


where tis related that he came from 
Fudea to be cleared at Rome of the 
falſe Acculations of the Fews. That 


Ship, I ſay, would have come di- 
realy to O/#ia, if the Port had been 


capable of admitting a Ship of that 
Bulk. But notwithſtanding that, 


Lipſius ſays plainly that it was a ve- 


ry good Port. I do not deny but 


ſmall Boats, and ſuch like Veſſels as 
they call Felouques, or Lintres in the 


Latin Tongue, may have come up 
to Rome anciently, as well as now, 


and even in great Numbers; but not 


ſo as to provide ſuch a City as Lon- 
dom is with all Neceſſaries. Tis in- 


credible what prodigious quantities 


of Things are neceſſary for ſuch a 
vaſt City. If there was nothing elſe 
but the Timber, and Fire-wood, 
where could they get enough for ſuch 


a City, and hoy could they bring it 
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1nſi- 
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Rome and London. 
It's next to impoſſible that Oſfia 
ſhould have been a good Sea- port, 


by reaſon of the Dirt and Sand of 


that River; becauſe the Southern 
Winds blowing there with ſuch a Vi- 
olence, as Horace ſomewhere tells 


us, did keep all the Mud and Dirt of 


the River there. It is that Mud and 
Sand, ſtopp'd by Violence of the Sea, 
that has bury'd many fine Buildings 


at Rome, which do not appear at pre. 


fent; and Part of thoſe Two noble 


Columns of Trajan and Antonine was 


once coyer'd in this manner. 
Beſides that, 
that the River was very remote from 


the greateſt Part of the City; which, 
the larger it is ſuppos'd to have been, 
the ary of all forts of Materials 
and Proviſions, to all the Parts of it, 


muſt needs be dearer in proportion. 
For the Tiber did paſs only chrough 


a little Part of Rome, the Tranſtibe- 


rine Region being not above the 


Twelfth Part of the whole. It was 
not like London, where the River 


runs almoſt through the middle, and 
by its Sinuoſity is not remote from 
every Part of it, and therefore Mate- 


rials and Proviſions muſt needs have 


4. been 


it muſt be known 
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been always ſo much the dearer at I hat 
Name. Now a Place, where ſuch N⸗ 
| Things are conſtantly dear, cannot N 
voſſ.Pag-57-be ſo wonderfully. populous. FYoſſins || Bo 
e be, himſelf tells us, that according to || jm 
Aris fir. Pliny, Rome had the Form of a Bow, ha- 
Chords er whereof the Tiber was the String; ple 
Tiberi, red. and ſo conſequently the greateſt Part | Fo 
lialſſe. of the Town was very remote from to: 
the River. Add to it, that there Oc 

were many Hills and high Places in I do 

Rome, which no doubt contributed I go! 

alſo to make the ſame Things dearer, I by 

in reſpect of the Carriage, although ] cei 


= 1: they were notzextraordinarily high. I ry! 
| Ea] No doubt but a good Part of the I daſ 
BM Materials and Proviſions came down | the 


by the Two ſmall Rivers Tiber and Þ do: 
£Amts,': but the Courſe of both is ve- | ma 
ry ſhort, eſpecially of the laſt, and || is, 
both are full of Windings, and ra- Pre 
pid. Virgil ſays ſomewhere, Leni | dy. 
fluit agrnine Tibris 5 that the Tiber | the 
did run gently; then Virgil did | ret 
not know what was a placid River, || bee 
_ Theſe Two Rivers cannot be re- I by 
mounted, even in empty Boats, but | mo 
by the Help of Horſes, as is ſaid al- | wh 
ready, they are extreamly narrow, | try 
_ eſpecially the 2/0; which deſerves | ble 


Rome and London; 


hardly to be taken notice of; this 
Narrow neſs is very troubleſom to 
Navigation, When there are many 
Boats going up and down, as it 
muſt have been unavoidable, if there 
had been the ſame Multitude of Peo- 
ple at Rome as there is at London. 


For the Boats being obliged in a nar- 


tow and rapid River to follow the 


Courſe of the Water as running 
downwards, and to ſhun the ſame as 
going upwards, and to ſide the Land 
by help of Horſes, *tis eaſily con- 
ceivd that thole Boats had been eve- 
ry Moment in danger to be ſtav d and 
daſh'd to pieces one by the other, if 


there had been many going up and | 


down. All this was not proper to 
make a Town as populous as London 
is, and would undoubtedly have made 
Proviſions very dear, as I ſaid alrea- 
dy. We muſt conſider beſides, that 
the Boats going upwards muſt have 
return'd empty, which muſt have 
been another great Inconveniency, 
by reaſon that there being no Com- 


modity return'd to the Country, that 


which they brought from the Coun- 
try to the Town muſt have paid dou- 
ble Freight, for coming and going 
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back. For what ſhould they have 


carry'd from Rowe into the Country? 
We muſt not imagine that twas there 
as *tis at London, where there are 


Magazines of a Thouſand ſorts of 
Commodities, both Foreign and Do- 
meſtick, where you have abundance 
of Manufactures, and a rich and po. 
pulous Country, and a People of 


great Expence, and curious, both in 
Town and Country. Whereas in 


the Time of Ancient Rome there was 
but little Trade in the whole World, 
the People were very frugal, and ge- 


nerally poor. They had no Manu- 


factures but only of Woollen, and a 
little of Linnen, and theſe very fim-F 
ple; and we ſee in the Map no con- 


ſiderable Town where any Goods 


might be carry'd to by the River. 
Add to this, that the Tiber having ſo 
| ſhort a Running, had it brought great 
Quantities of Þ 

they muſt yet have been dear, ſince 
they would have been brought from 


roviſions to Nome, 


the Country afar off by Land-Carri- 


age to the River, before the Ri- 


ver could convey them to Rome. 
Now every body knows, that when 


any bulky and heavy Commodity, | 


ſuch 


was very much miſtaken alſo, when 
he ſaid that © the Tiber was very 
& convenient to bring Proviſions % fue 
« down to Rome from the Country. 


Rome and London. 
6 


ſuch as Corn, Wine, Wood, Hay, 
Cc. is brought by Land-Carriage to 


a River it makes the Commodity ſo 
much the dearer, ſometimes by half 
in half: So that *tis evident the Tiber 


was not capable of maintaining a Ci- 
ty ſo populous as London is. This 
we mult farther ſay, that the Ziber is 
not navigable further than Twenty 


Leagues above Rome, and not above 


Ten or Twelve Leagues for Boats of 
any conſiderable Burchen. The Na- 
mans call'd it their Father, becauſe 
it maintain'd and furniſh'd Proviſions 
to their Town; but then it was a ye- 
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ry indifferent one. So that Z:p/ires Ibid. Flumen 


As to the Materials or Proviſions 
that might haye been brought to 
Rome by Land-Carriage, I ſaid al- 
ready, that ſuch Carriage cauſes them 
to be much dearer; but this muſt be 
further conſider'd, that their High- 
ways, ſo narrow and ſtrangely pav'd, 
were not fit at all for that. They 
were all pay'd with large Free- ſtones: 


No body is ignorant how inconveni- 
| ” 0 | ent 


devehant 


opportunum 
terraneis lo- 


ur. 
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ent Stone-ways are, at long run, to of 
Horſes, Cattle, and Men. It wea-ff on 

ries and ruins their Legs, eſpecially I an 

ſuch Stones as their High-ways were] th; 
pav'd with, being as even as a Look-¶ we 
ing glaſs, as may be ſeen even at this be 
= Day by Travellers, who find here] inc 
| and there ſome Remains of thoſe th; 


High- ways. Andnodoubt but Beafts iſ dy 
| and Men do often flide upon ſuch I Hi 
MB Stones, which were ſo cloſely join'd L. 


to one another, that their Va Appia, ¶ an- 
which they did call Regina Viarum, I is. 
Es the Queen of all the High-ways, and for 
*Lir/. pag. Was above an Hundred Miles long, 
2 Lipf. Pag. 4 ; "ep f | f ; 
| 194. quotes feem'd to be all of a Stone. * They | W. 
Arran had about Thirty ſuch ſmall: High- the 
Atpia prater ways in all about Rome, that were || vet 
4 ae thus pav'd, which ſhews pretty well I Joy 
rudine, ut duo that their Town could not be fo — dei 
Currius ex ad- ä 5 Sci whe {ee that Þ vo 
nene pee With, de ee 
bere queant their own Authors, commending thoſe ] haj 
pervadere & High-ways, tell us that the broadeſt we 
commeare, 3 LORE | „ off 
&c. Appius 1 | oy ; 4 
enim lapid e. e "> 
filiceos & duriſſimos in hanc vehendos curavit, quos plano: demde & la- t h 
ves redditos,ac quadratos inc iſione ſacta junxit & mordine loc vit, metalli © 8 
nihil vel alterius rei inſerendo, ſunt tamen ita connexi & valide inter 
fe herent, ut ſpeciem viſentibus prebeant non conjunctos ita eſſe, ſed 
congenitos. Et quamvis jam tot ſeculis arterantur aſſiduis pla uſtris 
jumentiſque, tamen neque ſerie ſun vel minimum exeunt & dimo- 
ventur, neque franguntar aut lævorem ſuum amittunt. 
Georg. Fabr. Roma, pag. 268. Tam autem lata fuerunt vie ex- 
irs Urbem, ut quedam binos currus ſimul euntes caperent. 
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of them, which was ia Appia, was 


only fit for Two Carts to go a: breaſt, 


and; the others. lets. Now it is plain, 
that if our High- ways about London a 
were not broader, the Town would not 


be able to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding our 


incomparable River, which is — 
than Thirty Tibers; and unleſs a 2 


dy Alteration was. made i in the 
High-ways,, by, making 
London would ſuffer extreamly by it, 


and be nothing naar fo populous as it 


is, They were the common Roads 
for Carts and Horſes. 


. Theſe High-ways of Rome. were 


Works of Oſtentation, fit only for 


the March of their Legions, and not 


very fit neither. They were ridicu- 


of and did. not ſhew x great. Pru- 


dence in thoſe who were the Contri- 


vers of them, ſuppoſing Rome to 


have been a very populous City: For 
we do. not hear they had any other 
High- ways than ſuch; and 1 — 
why the Empexors, who. did convert 


als wooden Theatres into others of 
Marble or Free ſtone, did not alſo 


make their High- ways broader. If 
ſo be their High- Ways had been more 
convenient, and that there. had been 

upon 


them Ep 


a 
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upon the Coaſts ſeveral good Sea. 
ports, not far from Rome, they might 
have been ſupply'd with Proviſions 

from thence, but there was nothing 

to do with ſuch High-ways, and ſuch 
a Sea-port as that of Oſfia. 55 

Every body at London is ſtruck 
_ with Admiration how ſuch a prodigi. 
ous City can be ſupply'd with Proy1- 


ſions, altho' it has the Advantage of N: 


an excellent River, not ſubject to a- 
ny of the ordinary Inconveniences of 
| Rivers; it 1s broad and deep, not 
ſubject nor obnoxious to Tempeſts, 
having the Benefit of Flux and Re- 
flux for the Space of Eighty Miles, 
Twenty Miles above London, and 


running the Courſe of above Four 
Hundred Miles, where all the Ships | 


in the World might be contain'd, and 


even the biggeſt, Two or Three 
Miles broad in ſome Places, running 
thro' a rich, fruitful, and populous K 
Country, not ſubje& to Over-flow- ſ 


ings, and making One of the beſt 
Sea-ports in the Univerſe. A River 


beſides, into which feveral other na- 
1 Rivers do diſcharge them- P. 
© 


ſelves, and in an Age wherein there 
is more Trade and Navigation in the 


World | 


Rome and London. 


Ten times more Ships and Sea- men 


in England than ever were in all the 4 
| Roman Empire in its greateſt Splen- 


dor. In fine, 1n a large Ifland, a- 
bounding with Sea-ports, Mariners, 


and Veſſels, which are. continually 
bringing Proviſions and Commodities 
from all Parts of the Kingdom, and 

of the whole World to it, and driv- _ 
ing beſides a prodigious Trade in the 
Country. Every body, I fay, is a- 


maz'd, notwithſtanding all this, at 


his Day, and the great Number of 


urge and broad High-ways about 


London, how it can be ſupply'd with 


Neceſſaries. How is it poſſible 


then that Ancient Rome, being deſti- 


ute of all thoſe Advantages, ſhould 
yer have been able to maintain the 
ſame Number of People, and even 


everal Millions, as Lipſius, Voſſius, 
and a Thouſand others pretend? For 
Example, Lipſius ſays that there were Lip/pag. 183. 


po leſs than Three or Four Millions . in 


am igitur 


47 
World than ever was before, and © 


of Servants or Slaves only. Vaſſius Roma 3 aut 4 
iſſerts that there were more Slaves or en Ser 


| | | VOrnum, quan- - 
ſervants at Rome than there are Inha- mm ner in 

pitants in any Kingdom of Europe at = , 

his Day; and no leſs than Fourtcen &, Reg. 


Mil- 
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voſ. Obſer- Millions of Inhabitants of all ſorts: 


| —— 7 But that there are only Six Hundred 
Plares Rome I houſand Souls in Lauadon and Pa.] 
Servi fuer us ig, vis. Three Eundred Thouſand 


uam ullts 


hoc Tempore 1 each of thoſe Cities. 
Europe Reg- i 44 YES. 2 My 33 


num contineat hominss.. 


Idem, pa g. 34. Poſito Haque hoc calculo lebt l n cent ii 


& quairagies centena Hominum Millia, ſive ut vulgo loquuntur 14 
Millione, quantam multituginem ne tria quidem ampliſima Orbi 


Chriſtiani poſſint conferre Regna. Numerus autem Incolarum in u. 
triſque Urbibus. a> _— Gr Sent „ non excedit '6db 
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At Paris J. kv! he 1 che 
e wonder how chat City could 
be ſupply d with all Sorts of Proviſi- 
ons, conſidering its Populouſneſs; 
and yet it lies in a far better Ground, 
and better Air, than Nome, and is 
much better provided with Rivers, 
ſince there are Five or Six more na- 
vigable than the T7berz>falling very 
near it into the Seine, Which is the 
chiefeſt of them, and runs through 
the middle of it. Tis well known that 
All thoſe Rivers are of a longer Courſe 
than the Tiber, and run through bet - 
ter, more plentiful, and populou 
Countries than the Tiber ever did, 
and do all communicate with the Sea 
thro' the Seine. As for Example, 


_ there]. - 


ſorts: 
dred 
Pa 


(and 


Rome and Londo 
there are Three or Four coming from 
Burgundy and Champaign into the 
Marne and Seine above Paris, and 
the Oiſe River from Picard falls in- 
to the Seine a little below Paris, with 
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another from Beauce Which runs thro 


centii 
tur 14 
Orbu 
in u. 
it 600 
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ould 
vyitt- 
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und; 
d 16 
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Na- 
very 
the 
ugh 
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bet - Emperors. 


lou 


dich thor that 


Chartres into the deine. Every Bo- 
dy knows beſides, that by the Means 
of the Canal de Briare, the great Ri- 
yer Loire, diſtant only Ten Leagues 
from the Rhone at Lions, communi- 


cates with the SJ2zue, and furniſhes 


Paris with Abundance of Proviſions 
and Commodities. All thoſe great 
Rivers, I ſay, ſupply Paris with a 
great many Things from the Two 
Seas, Ocean and Mediterranean, and 
with all forts of Materials and Provi- 
ſions from the Provinces of France, 
and yet for all that all Things are al- 
ways pretty dear at Paris. I own 
that the exceſſive Impolitions are 
partly the Cauſe of that Dearth, but 
Rome, when moſt populous, was alſo 
over-loaden with them, under the 
read in any Ancient Au- 
the Streets of Rome were 


I never 


Sal yery full of People, and yet it ſhould 
pes have been ſo, ſeeing they were fo 


Icref 


nar- 


Yards, full of People, as we have at 


I I do not remember! ever read that of” 
they had ſuch Abundance of Shops] Co 
as there are here. The Number of faq; 


A A Compariſon hetaueen 


narrow, and that there were ſo few} » 


of them. CR Os: 
Jam ſure they had not ſo many] 9 
convenient Lanes, Allies, Courts and] an 


4 


London. | 


their Lupanaria, or Bawdy-houſesſ] Z 
as their own Contemporary Authors yh 


doc tell us, was allo very mean, com- giv 


pared with that of many great Towns] tec 


now in Europe. For their Authors fuc 


do mention only Fourty Five, altho if t 
we ſce by their Poets that they were] p,, 
not very chaſt neither. Yet I am ber 


: confident they were a great deal ber- bee 


ter in that Point than many of the had 
Chriſtian Nations are, by reaſon of Ene 


the Court of Antichriſtian Rome, and een 


its impure Clergy, who have infect- Na. 
ed all, even the Proteſtant Coun- Ithe 


tries, with the Contagion of their fene 
Lewdneſs. „ 


The Number of their Publick lhre 
Houſes of Office, or Latrines, was lo: 


not great, being but Fourty Four in Sou 
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The Number alſo of the Houſes of : 


great andrich Men, called Domus, was 
not very conſiderable, vi. One Thou- 


fand'Seven Hundred and Eighty, ac- 
cording to LEV. 

We may allo fee, by the Number 
of their Hand-mills of Braſs to grind 
Corn, that there was not ſuch a great 
Multitude of People as there is in 
London. For the Roman Authors, 


Pag. 199. Ta- 
les autem 
Domus in to- 
ta Urbe ſue- 
runt 1780. 


who us'd to amplific all that might 


give a great Idea of their Rome, do 
reckon but Two Hundred Forty Four 
ſuch Hand- mills. Tis certain, that 
if there had been as much People in 
Rome as in London, ſo ſmall a Num- 
ber of Hand-mills would not have 
been ſufficient, unleſs the Romans 
had eaten much leſs Bread than the 
Engliſh do; who yet are look'd upon, 
generally, by all the neighbouring 


Nations, as the leaſt Bread-eaters in | 


the World. We know by Experi- 


ence, that a Water-mill or Wind-mill 


— that have but Two Mills each, can 


lick hardly each of them grind the Corn 


was of a Country Pariſh of a Thouſand 
I in Souls, altho' the ſaid Mills are at 


work Day and Night, eſpecially Wa- 
The ter-mills, even 


when they do not 
E333 = ml 


ſuch Meaſure of Corn a Day. 
ther Reaſon to ſhew that they muſt 


A Compariſon between 
want W ater. Now it is known that 


thoſe ſort of Mills muſt needs do a 


great deal more Work than Hand- 


mills, manag'd only by the Strength 
of a Man's Arm. I believe it cannot 


be diſputed but that they were Hand- 


mills, conſidering, the ED Mills are 
the Invention of later Times; and 
| beſides we cc by their Authors that 


it was 2 Puniſhment among the Ro: 
Mans, for their Slaves to, be imploy'd 


in that kind of Work, ſince the Ma- 
| ſters do threaten, 


in 7 erence. and 
Plautus, their Servants, to ſend em 
to the Mills; Dabo te in Piſtrinum 


It was a Puniſhment like to that off 


the Raſp-huys in Holland, for incor- 
rigible Rogues. And-'tis likely, that 
as they are condemned in Holland to 

raſp ſo many Pounds of Braſil Wood 
a Day, ſo likewiſe thoſe wicked Men 
at Rome were condemned to grind 
Ano- 


have been Hand- mills is, that there 
were Mills in all the Regions of the 
Town, proportionably to the Num- 


ber of Inhabitants of each Region, 


as you may ſee in their Authors, ſuch 


as Donatus and Publius Victor; 


where 


Rome AY London. 


whereas Water and Wind-mills can- 
not be us'd every where, and, as I 
faid, they are a new Invention. 


The Number of their publick O- 
yens, where all the Bread for the 


Town was bak'd, ſhews likewiſe that 


there was not ſuch a vaſt Number of 


| lay as we generally fancy. It was 
much if an Oven could bake Bread 
every Day, one with another, for a 
Thouſand People. Their Authors 
take notice only of Three Hundred 
Twenty Nine publick Ovens. I con- 
fels this Proof might be of no great 
Force, if we had not ſo many others, 


becaufe it might be ſaid that there 
were perhaps Twenty Ovens in a 


Houſe, which were all comprehended 


under the Name of an Oven; and 


the ſame of the Mills too, and La- 
trines, and Bawdy-houlcs. 


It ſeems alſo, by the ſmall Num- 


ber of their Common-ſhores, . vi. 


Seven, that the City could not be ſo 
great, nor conſequently hold ſo ma- 


ny People. I do not doubt but that 
there were ſeycral little Ones, that 


diſcharg'd themſelves into the great 


Ones, altho' Authors do not take 


notice of them. But however it ſeems 
| E > that 


that a City of Sixty or an Hundred 
and Twenty Miles in Compaſs, with 


Tl Pag. 197. ſeveral Millions of People in it, as 
| Exeray © our Authors would have it, would 
Srecipus, tor have had a much greater Number of 
quot ſunt Common-ſhores; and *tis remarkable 
— dba that thoſe Seven did all of them meet 
unam conflu- into One, as their own Authors do 
„„ +. . 
vo. Pag. 3. Authors, as I obſery'd already, 
41 4. mention only Two, Hundred Sixty 
mu ſecun- Five Croſs-ways in the whole Town, 
Gn $1, ſo Pliny ſays, and Two Hundred and 
„ Ik birteen Streets. This holds Pro- 

portion with the foreſaid Number of 
Mills, Ovens, Bawdy-houſes, La. 


trines, and Cloacas. Thoſe Compita, 


- or. Croſs-ways, were either with} 


Three or Four Branches. Now, at 


1 


London, we have a great many more 
Croſs-ways, with Three or Four 


Branches, than Streets, becauſe we 
have Abundance of little Streets, 


Lanes, Alleys, Courts and Yards, 
which croſs the great Streets, and are 


great Thorough-fares and Paſſages, 
and the Houſes in them are numerous, 


and full of People. It was impoſſi- Ja- 


ble there ſhould be ſo. many Tho- 
rough-fares and Streets as in Lane 


2 = Lads. | 
| pecuoſ: of the Mulcitude of Noble- 


and ſo many publick Bunldings, un- 


4 [ey about TWO or Three Foot 
broad, which did divide every Houſe 
from each other, and did iſle them, 


space, conſider d all together, and 
conſequently made the Town and 
the Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 
ants much the leſſer.. 
The ſmall Number of their Bridg- 
6s, City Gates, High-ways and Re- 
gions, ſhews alſo that there could 
not be ſo much People 
The great Number of Palaces, 
Churches, Fields, Thermes, Piazzas, , 
ore and other empty Spaces, whereof I 
Our ſhall take Notice in another Place, 


We did hinder alſo the Town from being 


ers, ſo populous. Some of their magni- 


mens Houſes, with their Incloſures, 


leſs we reckon among the Paſſages 
[ and Thorough-fares, the ſmall empty 


which muſt needs have taken a great 


7 


. Ammianu, 
ſcribit, Laua- 
cra in modum 

Provincia. 
rum eæſtructa 


Talerias cum 


rds, fying Authors complain that the Hou- indignatione 


As of ſome Senators were as big as 
ges | Cities; as likewiſe that ſome. of their 


ait, * Anguſte ; 
ſe habitare 
nunc putat, 


"US, | Thermes, or Publick — were as cujus Domus 


_ Fantum pat et, 


5 * as 40 04 „ ü . 
O- | | cinnati rura 
be + | patuerunt. 


2 vinc ent ia. 


2 5 198. Seneca lun are Edi fin lariatem magna. 
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A Compariſon between, 


If we did not take for an Hyper: pul 
bole what the Poet Martial ſays, that] ricl 
in a Day of Triumph all the People ny 
of Rome were to be ſeen in the Street ¶ wa: 
call'd Jia Flaminia or Triumphalis, tud 
Ve ſhould have Reafon to think that] we: 
the People were but few, when he abu 
lays, Totaque Flaminia Roma viden- I try 
da Via; the Street might be Eight or anc 
Nine Foot broad, and was not long cor 
in the City, altho' the ſame Street no 
was a High-way alſo in the Coun- I un« 
try, with the ſame Name. We muſt wh 
confeſs that ſuch a Street ſeems but we 
little fit for a Triumph to paſs by; the 
for their High- ways being fo narrow, 
the Streets of the Town muſt yet W 
| have been:nafrower:”- © | | 
5% p. 216, We may alſo judge, by their Ci. clu 
Palit ut Ferizs 0471 Leg c, or Laws for regulating] ing 
folemnibas 30 every Rich Man's Expences as to his] dri 
ee Diet, even by that of da, that Rome I wo 
ceters Die- could not be very populous; for it was || anc 
245 rern0:f-yrohibited to ſpend above a Drachme, I all, 
ni autem nec 5 ; * 
Drachma. which is Two P ence half- penny of on 
our Mony, every ordinary Day, un- neſ 
leſs it were at a Wedding or other great | * 
Feaſt; which was a Sign of Poverty un- ] bei 
der the Republick: Although V- tim 
#s thinks that Rome under the Re- me 
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publick did flouriſh moſt, 
richer than under the Emperors. 


ny body may judge by this that Rome pus quo max- 
was not fit to maintain great Multi- & He- 


© 2 
and was 2 p. 3. Si 


Az itaque inqui- 
rams Tem- 


rentiſſi ina fu- 


tudes of People; if ſuch a Thing ed "civil, 
were done at fi EF it would f poil Aon non 
abundance of People. Ina rich Coun- 3 
try Luxuriouſneſs becomes the Rich, remus ad il- 


and ſhould be prohibited only to the 4! q 


proxime Di- 


common 80. t of P eople, Who have! ctaturam Syl- 
no conſiderable Eſtatcs. Tis true,“ Nen, 
under Auguſtus other Laws were made, . 
whereby the richeſt of the People 
were allow'd to ſpend much more, if 
they had a mind to do it. 
They had allo a Law, whereby 
Women were reſtrain'd from talking 
with Men in publick; which did ex- 
clude all Women, at once, from buy- 
ing or ſelling any thing, and from 
driving any Trade. Such a Law 
would be very prejudicial i in London, 
and would not pleaſe the Women at 
all, nor does it agree with the Opini- - 


on of a great Trade and Populouſ- 


nels. 

They did not value Women, who, 
being Widows, marry'd a ſecond 
time; this would not pleaſe our Wo- 
men neither And tho' there "= no 

aw 


* 


Law againſt it, 


A Compariſon between 
yet that Cuſtom was 


A little againſt Propagation alſo. 


Their Authors do only mention 


| Nine or Ten Streets that were any 


thing conſiderable, and I do not be, 


lieve that their beſt Streets were com- 


| pag. 267. 


parable to the middle ſort of ours, 


either for Length, or Breadth, or U- 
niformity of Houſes: 


lick Building, or Nobleman's Houle, 
or Piazza. Georgius Fabritins gives 
an Account of their other great Streets 


beſides Via Appia, to the Number 
of Eleven, vis. Via facra, Via nova, 


Via nova alia, Via lata, Via alta, 


Via refta, Via fornicata, Lia ſubu. 
Via Piſtinaria, Via Trium:- 
phalis or Flaminia, Lia c Alia. lob- 


Yana, 


ſerve that there was none call'd Via 


longa, or the long Street. 


thought, 


Had Rome been as populous as 15 
tis not likely that 9 

would have ſo much admir'd the 
pulouſneſs of England, when he came 


there: He ſays, in his Commenta- 


ries, he ſaw an infinite Multitude of 


People; which, by the by, does not 
agree at all E the Syſtem of thoſe 
who fancy that, in the Time of our 


But only they 
had, here and there, ſome fine pub- 


da- 


Rome and London. 
Saviour, there were not above Three 


Hundred and Sixty Thouſand Souls 


in England. 


If there had been as much People 
in Rome as there is at London, I can- 


not imagine how they could ſupply 
that Town with Fire- wood; for al- 
tho* the Country is not ſo cold as 


England, yet they wanted Fire as 
| well as we do, to bake their Bread, 
and dreſs their Meat; and they con- 
ſum'd a world of it in their hot Baths, 


which were us'd generally both in 
Winter and Summer. They were 
alſo oblig' d to keep a conſtant Fire 


in the Winter againſt th: Cold, as 


well as we do; and ſometimes the 


Cold is ſharper at Rome than it is in 


England. Horace ſhews it was ſharp 
enough in the Winter time, when he 
ſays, Ode IX. 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive cundidum 
_ Soracte, nec. jam ſuſtineant onus 
' Hue laborantes, geluque 
 Flumina conſtiterint acuto:. 


Dipetve Frigus ligna ſuper Foco 


Largere ponens, &c. 
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A Compariſon between 
I have ſhewn already that their Ri. 


ver was very troubleſom, and unfit 


to ſupply them ſufficiently with Wood, 


and other bulky Materials, if the] 
Town had becn ſo very populous: 
And we cannot but acknowledge that 


Paris (altho' a {mall City in Com- 
pariſon of London) buys its Wood 
always at a very dear Rate, notwith- 
mh ck the Benefit it enjoys of ſo 
many good Rivers, which do con- 


vey it thereunto from many Provin- 
ces of the Kingdom; and yet, for 
all that, Fuel is at all times four or 
five times as dear as at London. 


Tis commonly beliey'd in England, 
or at leaſt *tis ſaid fo, that were it 


not for Sea-coals, London could never 

be ſupply'd ſufficiently with Fire- 
wood, notwithſtanding the admira-ſ\ 
ble River of Thames, and the innu-l 
merable Multitude of Ships and Sea- 


men, which, were it neceſſary, might 


fetch it from all the Coaſts, where 
they would gather it from all Parts 


of the Kingdom, by mcans of the 
Rivers that run thro? every Province. 


Tertain it is, that Fuel would be ex- 


traordinary dear at London, were it 
not for the ſaid Sca-coals; and if all 


other] 


Rome and London. 


other Proviſions were as dear at 


London, as they muſt needs have been 


at Rome, ſuppoſing it to have been 
ſo populous, London in a few Years 
would loſe the "Three Parts in Four 


of its Inhabitants; which would be 

unavoidable, if the Sca-port, River, 
Ground, Air, Waters, and High- 
ways were not better, and the Car- 


rage of all Things as dear. 


It is not likely that they had ſuch 
a Multitude of Ships and Sea- men in 


Italy, and even in all their Streights, 


to provide Rome with all Neceſlaries, 
as: We have in England; no, nor the 


Tenth Part neither. Believe me, they 
had but few Sca- men then; but ſup- 
poſe they had been moſtly ſupply'd 
by Sea with all ſorts of Proviſions, 
what if the Storms had ruin'd their 
Fleets of Merchant-men, or the E- 


Inemies and Pirats taken em? If the 


ſame be objected to us, we anſwer, 


our River, Country, and High-ways 


are a great deal better than thoſe of 


Rome; and can ſupply us with all 
ſorts of Proviſions from the Country, 
much more conveniently and abun- 


dantly, than they could be ſupply'd 
at Rome. De” 


£3. 
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| altho ſome were very 


tries and large Towns. 
indeed ſomewhere that Artaxerxes fn 


Horſes in his Dominions, 


A nen bete 


I ſhall ſhew, in its proper Place; 
that their Nobility and Gentry were 
generally poor, in Compariſon of ours, 


rich. 
We read not a Word in tie anci- 


ent Authors of the Uſe of the Poſt-| 
Office, and much leſs of the Penny. 
Poſt-Office, nor of the Uſe of Bills 


of Exchange, nor of Hackney-Coach- 


es at Rom?, which are Things ſo ne- 


ceſſary in populous and trading Conn- 
J have read 


(ſirnamed Mnemon) inſtituted Poſt- 
and he 


flouriſh'd about A. J. C. 360. The 
Queſtion is, Whether an Invention of 


ſuch a general Uſe was for fo many 
Years confin'd to Perſia, and not dit- 


fus'd afterwards thro” the Roman Em- 


pire, and conſequently us'd in Italy! 


1 Spartans had their Hemerodro. 


mi. 


Theſe Two Things have been ob- 
jetted to me by a very Learned Man; 
who ſaw this Manuſcript of mine, 


Wich I am now publiſhing. 


To this I anſwer, That Poſt-Hor- 


ſes in Artaxerxes's time were proba- 


bly for no other Uſe than they are in 
China 
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Rome n Londenn 
China at this Day, where the Empe- 

ror makes uſe of them only for his 
rivate Affairs, vi. to carry his Or- 
ders to the Governors of Provinces 
and Cities, and for nothing elſe, as 


TLeuis le Comte tells us in his Account 


of China; the Merchants and Tra- 
ders get no Advantage by them: And 
Trade to be ſure was not very great 
in Perſia in Artaxeræes's time: As 
for the Huge, or Day-runners 
of the Sartant, the Word it ſelf 
news that their Poſtilions were quite 
different from ours; the Word ſigni- 
hes either that they did run only in 
the Day time, or only One Day, and 
tis like they made no Uſe of Horſes 
for that purpoſe: As we have ſeen in 
many Provinces of Portugal and 
Hain, and other Countries, where 
1 have no other Couriers but Foot- 
pads, who march only One Day, and 
then leave the Packet to another, 
who marches alſo another Day, and 
lo does the next Day another Foot- 
pad, *till the Packet arrives where 
they intend it ſhould be brought to. 


And the ſhort Dominions and Trade 


of Sparta were not conſiderable e- 
nough to require Poſt-Horſes. 


bare 


W it rags tis plain 10 the 
Roman Hiſtory that they had no 
Poſt-Horſes at Rowe, not only be. 
cauſe there's not the leaſt mention 
made of it by all their Authors, but 
becauſe their Carriers 6r. Poſtilions, 
as you ſhall pleaſe to call them, were 
call'd Tabellarii, from the Tables they I. 
carry'd, either of Wood cover'd with 
Wax, or any other ſuch Material, 
upon which the mans wrote their 
publ ick Acts, Statutes, and Inſtru- 
ments or publick Writings; Tavellart- 
us ſignifies a Carrier of ſuch Tables. 
They did write afterwards in Palm- 
tree Leaves; private Letters at laſt , 
in fine Linnen or Wax. They wrote 
with an Inſtrument of Steel or Iron, 
having a ſharp Point, and afterwards 
us'd a Bone. The Uſe of Paper was 
not known then; they us'd alſo Rinds 
of Trees, and did likewiſe write in 
great Leaves made of that Ruſh Pa- 
pyrus growing in Egypt, from whenceſ 


cui Tho. Our Word Paper. They made uſe 
Goodwin in allo of Parchment &. I ſhall ſhew 
his Antholo- hereafter that Trade in all the Roman 


gia Hiſtorix 


Empire was very ſmall. 
I do not ſo much as read any thing 


of Carriers from Rome to other Towns 
or 
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or Cities in Italy, which are ſo ne- 


ceſſary alſo in populous and trading 


Countries, and ſo common among 


us, that there are ſometimes Three 


or Four every Week going from one 
Town to the other; and in truth, it 


was impoſlible for them to practiſe it, 


fince their High- ways were ſo impro- 


ſuppoſe that Eight or Nine Hundred 
Carriers had come to Rome every 
Week from the Country, beſtdes 
Coaches, Pack-horſes, and Travel- 
lers, Thouſands of other Carts la- 
den with Proviſions every Day, and 
Droves of Cattle, ec. as there are 
coming every Week and Day to 
London, and going back again to the 
Country; how could that poſſibly be, 
their High- ways being ſo inconveni- 


ent and narrow, as repreſented alrea- 


dy? I find indeed ſomething of a 


Treck-ſchuyt or Draw-Boat in Ho- 


race, wherein herepreſents to us that 
he went from Rome to Aricia and Fo- 
rum Appium, which 1s only a good 
Day's Journey from Rome, and gives 
us ſuch a Deſcription of that Carri- 
age, and of theInn where they lodg'd, 


yns [that a Man cannot have any great O- 
or 


pinion 


with! per for it, as we have ſecn. Can you 
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pinion of Rome, and of its Riches or 


Policy, when he reads it. By what 


he ſays, we may ſee that the Boat 
was not well regulated, that the Car. 
rier or Skipper was unruly, and that 


the Inn in that Town, which was ſo 


near Rome, and at the End of a 


Day's Journey, was very mean, and 


We 


ill provided with Neceſſaries. 


muſt believe it was the beſt Inn in 


that Town, for Horace was a Vo- 


luptuary, and a conſiderable Man, as. 


being the Favourite of Mæcenas, and 
a Tribunus Militum, a, Collonel at 


leaſt. It was along Via Appia, the 
greateſt Road about Rome, and the 
moſt frequented. Certainly the Car- 


riages and Inns about Paris and Lon- 


don are much more convenient, and 


ot Draw-Boats in Holland, and even 


ed every where with good Accom- 


Horace Serm. 
Lib. 1. Sat. 5. 


better regulated, eſpecially in Mar- 
ket-Towns; as alſo the Treck-/chuyts 


upon the leſs conſiderable Roads, 


and they are not reduc'd to One, as 


Rome was; and you may be provid- 


modation. 


Egreſſum magnd me excepit Aricia 
Roma | 


Ho- 


WSentimus : 


Rome and London. 


Hoſpitio modico, &c. inde Forum Appt - 


Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque 

 malignis, &c. 

Hic ego propter Aquam > quod erat de- 

Terrima, ventri 

Indico bellum, &c. 

Tum Pueri Nautis, Pueris convicia 
Nautæ 


Ingerere, huc appelle. Trecentos inſe- 


rs, ohe! 


Jam ſatis 72 Dum e exigitur, dum | 


mula ligatur 
Tota abit Hora. Mali Culices , Rane- 
que paluſtres 
4 vertunt Somnos. 
Amicam 
Multa protutus vVappa nautay atque 
Viator 


A Nn, cantat 


Certatim. Tandem feſſus dormire Li- 


ator 


Incipit : Ac miſſe palin retinacula 


Mulz 

Nauta piger ſaxo religat, ſeertitque 
ſupinus. 

Famque Dies aderat, quam nil A 
cedere Lintrem 

Donec cerebroſus 0 lit 


nus 


Ae mule N. e Cone lumboſque 


I 
F. 2 


Fuſte 
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Fuſte dolat. Quarta vix demum ex 
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-_ 
Fa 

* 

* 


ponimur Hora, &c. 


This gives us alſo a very mean Idea 


of Nome. | big 
If Ancient Rome had conſum'd as 


much Cattle as London does, all Ita. 
ty would hardly have been able to 


ſupply it with a ſufficient Quantity: 
And what if it had contain'd Four- 
teen Millions of People, as Vaſſius lays? 

We ſee that Filth is always pretty 


dear at London; dearer than Fleſh, 


altho' there are Thouſands of Fiſher- 


men, many Fiſh-markets, an admi- 
rable River, or rather many Rivers 


about it, for Freſh- water Fiſh, and 
the Sea at hand, beſides what dry 
and falted Fiſh is brought from far by 


Sea and Land unto it. We know by 
Hiſtory that the People of Rome did 
cat abundance of it, which as *tis a 


Sign that 'twas cheap and plentiful, 


ſo is it a Sign alſo that the People of 


Rome were not ſo numerous as ours are. 
Some are apt to ſay that the Coun- 


try about Rome was an Hundred 
times more populous and fruitful than 
it is at preſent, and that we muſt not] 

judge of Ancient Rome and the adja- : 


cent 
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Soldiers for his ordinary 


ver, Oc. : EEE op 
They will cell us, that ſometimes, - * 
after ſome great Victory, Meat was 


Rome and London. 


cent Country by what we ſee at pre- 


ſent; that the Papacy has depopula- 
ted that Country, and that Popery 
lays waſte all Countries where, it 
bears Sway. I grant all this; but I 


fay, that altho' the Pope and all his 
Prieſts were deſtroy'd, and that the 


Emperor ſhould have turn'd out the 
Tyrant, and reſide there himſelf with 
all his Court, with Forty Millions 
Sterling Revenue, and ſhould repeo- 
ple all the Country about Rome, 
which the Papal Tyranny has depo- 
pulated, ſhould promote and encou- 


| rage Diligence, Induſtry, Chaſtity, 


and Matrimony, inſtead of the abo- 
minable Idleneſs and other horrid Vi- 
ces introduc'd by the Prieſts, and did 
maintain Thirty or Forty Thouſand 
8 and 
altho? all his Court was as numeraus 
and rich as that of the Ancient Em- 
perors; notwithſtanding all thoſe 


Things, I fay, it would be impoſſi- 


ble to ſubſiſt there the ſame Number 


of People that there is in London, 


becauſe of the bad Sea- port and Ri- 


7 3 very 
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* 


Ip p. 217. very cheap at Rome, and that an Ox 


NT was to be bought for leſs than Three 


Ius pradas *Pence, becauſe they had taken great 


Ponio , Numbers of them from the Enemy, 
Jantes ut Bos and brought them even from Aſia to 
ans Dr. Rome ; but this, inftead of ſhewing 
1 the Populouſneſs and Riches of the 
Two Pence Town and Country, ſhews the con- 
Ren, trary; that it was not populous nor 
Mony; this rich, or elſe that the People did not 


ſeems incre- eat Meat, or that Mony was very 


_ ſcarce. Let us imagine that the French, 
after having conquer'd Lorrain, 
Franchecomte, Naples, or Portugal, 
ſhould have brought to Paris along 


with them Thirty Thouſand Oxen or 


Cows by Land or Sea, as a Booty 
from theſe Provinces, and ſold them 
at Paris for Three Pence a piece, e- 

very body would ſay they took great 

Pains for almoſt nothing: This would 
prejudice mightily the Farmers and 
Graſiers about Paris, and would diſ- 

able the conquer'd Country from pay- 
ing the Tributes or — how- 
ever it ſhews rather Poverty and De- 
population chan any other Thing. 


Suppoſe Rome had been oblig d to 


have for its Trade ſuch a quantity of 
Ships, great or ſmall, that might have 


made 


ade 


Rome and London. 


made up in capacity the ſame num- 
ber of Tuns as thoſe belonging to 


London do; where ſhould: they have 


taken the Timber, Iron, Hemp, Pitch 


and Tar to ſet them up? We do not 
hear that there was in Italy any con- 


ſiderable Sca-Iown for Shipping to 


ſerye their City. We ſhould be here 
at a great Loſs for Timber, Hemp, 
and Iron, if it was not for the Nor- 
thern Countries, Weng ſupply us 
with. them 

We obſerv'd locally. that the Air 
o Nome was unhealthy, becauſe it 


PF. 


the Lacunes, and marſhy Ground a- 


bout Rome; which Horace did denote 
to us, when he ſaid,” that the Frogs 
and Gnats did diſturb his Sleep; Ma- 


li Culices, Raneque Pals Nes, aver. 
runt Somnos.' 

The Situation of London has: be- 
ſides Air, another great Advantage 
above Rome, which is, that being 


placed further in the Land, it may 


be more abundantly provided with 
Provifions from the Country, and 


my: beſides communicate tothe ſame 
ff 2 
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a8 expos d to the South, Ai ro ob 
jecta & Cel: aliquanto gravioris, as 
the Authors ſay; as allo becauſe of 
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| a great many more Commodities 
both foreign and of its own, than 
Rome did, And its Remoteneſs from 


the Sea does not prejudice it in the 


leaſt, becauſe the Ships are ſafe in it, 


of | ans Pu 9 * 
* A 

al 

: * 


and the Tide can bring the greateſt , 


Veſſels to it in leſs than Twenty Four 
Hours. . e 
Let them ſay what they will con- Los 


4 
, * . 


cerning the Soil or Ground about 


Rome, I affirm that the Ground df 


London, Fifty Miles about it, is much 


fruitfuller and better than that of Rome 


was, and produces more Hay and 
Grals, and conſequently there's more 
Cattle, and Dung to dung Gardens 


and Lands with. All theſe Things 
do contribute much towards making 

24 City populous. The Ground about ce 
Rome was barren, as is obſerv'd by 
Authors and Travellers. Franciſco 
HBocchi, an Italian Author, confirms 
the ſame, when he ſays, 1/ Terreno 
Vicino a Roma poco abondante & fte- 
rile, Pa, TT.; 
TLondon is naturally the fitteſt City 
in all England for Trade. It was not 


ſo of Old Rome, in reſpect of Italy: 
Although we hear of no famous Town 


for Trade in that Country; but we 


have 


8 
7 n 


and 


Rome end London. 


have ſeen that Ships of conſiderable 
Bulk could not come at it; and their 


Men of War never came to Oſtia, the 


Port was too ſhallow and full of Sand 


and Mud for ſuch Ships. 
Nome did never enjoy, even under 


the Republican Government, a great- 
er Liberty, or ſo great as the People of 
London do; of whom we may ſay, 


that they ſee and feel theExtreams of 
Liberty; Quid prius & quid ultimum 
t in Libertate. I obſerve this, be- 


cauſe Liberty and Property are of 


great Conſequence for populating 
.. 6 
The Impoſitions, both under the 


Republick and the Emperors, but e- 
Iſpecially under the latter, were ex- 


ceſlive; which does in no manner 
aw. towards populating a Town, 
and 

that Trade and Manufactures were at 
a low Ebb. In London they are ve- 


ry few and light to bear in time of 
Peace, and very moderate even in 


time of War: And the poor People, 
either in War or Peace, pay nothing 
at all; whereas it was not ſo at Rome. 


If there was a general Exciſe in Lon- 
on * all things, as there was at 


Rome, 


they were ſo much the harder, 
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A Compariſon between 
Rome, the Numbers of the Peophl 
would mightily decreaſe: Some would 
go to the Plantations, ſome to Tr: 
land, others into the Country, an 
few would come from the Country ti 
ſettle in Lond s.. 
It muſt be conſider'd alſo, that the 
greateſt Part of the People of Rom 
were Slaves, or Liberti, or Liberti 
ni; that is, made free by their Ma 
ters, and deſcended from ſuch, whick 
implies that they were generally poor 
and could ſpend little; a thing nd 
proper to render a' City flourithing 
Such People are very uſeful in the 
Country, but pernicious to Tradely 
men, Handicrafts, and Shop-keeperi 
in Towns; becauſe they either dt 
their own Work, or at leaſt ſpend al 
moſt nothing, eſpecially at Ram: 
where they were pitifully cloath'd 
and worſe fed; but the truth is, th 
moſt part of their Slaves were at theii 
Country Houſes, and the narroyſÞ<r\ 
Streets of Rome did not allow then Dal 
to keep ſo many in Town for theiſp<2 
Attendance. 27 4 £7 | 7 Ep 
The little Efteem the Romans hadffhan 
generally for the Common People omor 
; Rome, was not fit to make 557 N bout 


Rome and London. 
/Ould 
0 Ire 


ity were called Urbane, but the 
xxx1 Tribes of the Country were 


Voble and ingenuous, ſo that the great 


Citizens, and Tradeſmen; and altho' 


Ro rad. > 
pert; Merchants were more valu'd than 
Malfrhoſe other forts of People, yet they 


were not in ſuch Eſteem as they are 
Emong us. So Bocchi tells us. They 


id value moſt ſuch as were addicted 


J Agriculture, or Husbandry, or to 
he Military Art. This was not fit 
neither to make the City populous. 


Vence in that Government, to ſuffer 
uch a vaſt Number of idle People, as 


ame dur Authors pretend, in a Place that 
thigltwas not fit for Trade at all. 
th The rich People among the Ro- 


theiſhnans could eaſily maintain many more 


rroytycrvants than we do, becauſe both 
hen Maſters and Seryants or Slaves were 
theilgenerally much leſs debauch'd, ſobe- 

rer, frugaler, chaſter, and modeſter 


hadthan we are. Our rich People ſpend 
e oſmore ſeveral ways, than they did a- 
verſſbout their Pleaſures, either lawful or 


opU un- 


populous. The Four Tribes of the | 


all'd Ingenuæ, as being reputed more ' 


Nen delir'd to be lifted among them. 
They did not value Shop-keepers, 
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76 ol Compariſon between | 
unlawful. Our Lackeys at this daypri# 
and Seryant-Maids, are better cloa P. 
thed and feed higher than the Romunſſcsr 
Knights or Senators themſelves. Bur: 
after all, this Luxuriouſneſs, even iiſfern 
ſuch ſort of People, is a great de: 
more proper to enrich and people: 
City, than the general Parſimon 
and Frugality of the Romans; alt ho 
there have been ſome few noted alk 
among them for great Extravagancie 
of that kind; but in general the 
were extreamly frugal, eſpecially ii 
the Common-wealth's time, becauk 
Poor. . 1 

They had no Manufactures almoli 
in that Town, as I faid, which uf 
contrary to Riches and Populouſnel 
Lipf. p. 298. For many Ages they were ſo pooiſf 

Frm © that they did live moſt upon Pap 
ftes habemus pultes and farra; hence it is that Plaue 
ee, M tus calls them Pultiphagos. I ſhaleive 
aliquot Sacu- ſlew in the next Chapter, when (J* rac 
7 _ "i: ſpeak of their Riches, that they ſeenpeen 
ie whe u. to have been very poor before thſthey 
ſum. Emperors. J -- 001 
They had but very few Markets ifo li 
compariſon with us, viz. Nine ofthat 
Ten, and among them but One fo Trat 
Meat. That for Ox Fleſh, call'd Bawith 
„ ariumy 


a 


Rome and London. 


en inffcrning that in the Chapter of the 
Fxtent: It may ſerve allo to clear the 
Point of the Populouſneſs of the 
wo Cities, London and Rome. 


mom 
the We find in London above Thirty 
1 al{$laughter-houſes extreamly well fur- 


iſh'd with all Sorts of Meat, and al- 


incie 
theſhnoſt as many Fiſh-Markets, either in 
ly i body of Market: place, or ſcatter'd 
cauk 


p and down in a great many Streets. 
Rome was in the Form of a Bow, 
& 1 obſery'd already, whereof the 
River was the String; which is not 


e have ſaid concerning the little 
advantage they receiv'd from their 
ſhaMiver, and that there was not much 
en Trading; for ſuppoſe the River had 


ſcenſþeen ſo very uſeful, why did not 


> thEhey build Houſes on both Sides of 
The River, all along it, rather than 
ts ito live ſo far from it. 


5 


vith the reſt of the Town, and that 
um 8 


&riam; One for Hogs Fleſh, or the 
Frarium; One for Fiſh, or the P- 
$::ri4m; One for Herbs, or the Oli. 
Forium. I have ſaid ſomewhat con- 


*Tis certain 
e oſthat there were but few Houſes in the 
foMranſtiberine Region, in compariſon 


they 


mT. 
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they were always in fears of being o. pr fe 


from the River, and that the Town 


Hills, exc. 


of the Romans ſtood in Places re- 


about London, who get their Liveli- 


verflow'd and drowned by that illyþnd 
River. BE EDI Tn. 
The Authors who make Rome off0nv 
ſo great Extent, and fo prodigiouſſiſthen 
populous, ſhew themſelves .deſtitureÞor 1 
of Judgment, in owning that it hadſÞ#h9 
that Figure, vig. of a Bow; andi 
that the greateſt Part of it was ſo fa 


had io few Bridges upon it, ſo fey 
Gates, ſo few Regions, and ſo fey 


I have ſaid already, that the Fleet 
mote from Rome, becauſe the Port 


was not fit for them, which was al- bat 
ſo contrary to the Peopling of that lack 


— Town; for no Body is ignorant how. “Y 


many Hundreds and Thouſands of A 


Families do live and ſubſiſt by theſpf P. 


Neighbourhood of ſuch great Fleets tl 


I dare ſay, that there are above 'EOP 


Fifteen or Twenty Thouſand People his! 


hood, more or leſs, by our Fleet, heſe 
and Men of War ſtanding in theſchic 
Proximity of it, by their © niſhing WO. 
the ſame with all ſorts of Materials W 
and Proviſions, and by the building es, 


7 


Rome and London. 


\ 


g o.þt repairing of Ships, or by lodging 


? 


lind feeding their Officers and Sea- 
en when at Land, beſides the great 


onveniency which - reſults from 


2 of 
hence, both for the Government, and 


ully 
[Cute 
ha 7 
and 
) far 


ho are thereby provided continual- 


Navenna in the Adriatick, at M- 
ene in the Kingdom of Naples, in 
oro fulii in Gallia Narbonenſe, and 
In Ponto in Aſia, all Places very re- 
eetgnote from Rowe; whereas our En- 


or in the Downs, or in Shereneſs or 
hat ham, or about Portſmouth, all 
laces not yery much diſtant from 
how Londonen. | = 


- off] All chat might be granted in Point 


theſpf Populouſneſs to the City of Rome 


ets; 
ove 
ople . ardl 
7eli-$fat it could have more than any of 


deople as Milan or Naples have at 


cet, fhcſe Cities has, eſpecially Naples, 


theſ#hich is the beſt peopled of the 
ning Vo. . 1 
rials We muſt rather argue, in ſuch Mat- 
lingfers, from the Principles I have al- 
off” ”_ TT. ready 


with Convoys.. *Tis well known 
hat the Roman Fleets did ſtand at 


1% Navy are either in the Thames 


„ that it might have had as much 


his Day; and I can hardly believe 


5 


or the Sailors and Merchants Ships, 2 
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ready ſet down in the beginning 0 
1 this Chapter, or from the Number 
| and Height of Houſes, Streets, Mar. 
g |  ket-places, Trades, than from what 
, Aunjudicious Authors tell us at ran. I we 
i . dom, who contradict themſelves I dic 
And lead their EINE into number. bu 
leſs Errors. | Fo 
Narain; tells us, after Donatn ſan 
and Publius Victor, that there werel tha 
not above Forty Two or Forty Si cio 
Thouſand Houſes, and that they wereſf ger 
but One Story high, and that theſſ anc 
People did lodge upon the Plain toil 
which is to ſay, that they had no wh 
upper Rooms. 280 
Ihe People did not lodge i in Cel. tha! 
lars, as a great many do at Londom,ſ cial 
| becauſe the River did often ſwell toffthal 
a prodigious height, and overflow all the 
and even overturn the greateſt, offi For 
their Publick Buildings, as appears} | 


by theſe Verſes of Horace; 7 

Vidi. Nnus favum Tiberim retortis _ rig 

1 Littore E truſco violenter undis, Ne 

Ire dęjectum Monumenta Negis ; 

Templaque Veſte. Ok 

| ; which ſhews alſo, that that City was and 

1 well ſituated at all. Ithat 
Liu 


'14 


ng offi Lipſius thinks that the Houſes of L p. 184. 


mber 
Mar. 
what 

ran- 
lves, 
Aber. 


22 
were 
Su 
Were 

the 
lain, 
| no 
Cel- 
don, 


I to 
7 all, 


t of 


Cars 


| 


was 
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ſuguſtus 


the common People might be gene. Pnincenr cum 
rally about Seventy Foot high, and ambitionen 


| a I: in edificando 
that before Auguſtuss Time they eee 


ri e but that this Emperor que alte at. 
did reſtrain their former way of = &c. 
building Houſes ſo high to Seventy 70 pede: df. 


Foot; and he ſays that Nero did the hein modo 


| 3 
ſame after the Fire of Rome, and Niers hoc p- 


that their Houſes were more Capa-/m pofea 


ſecutus, &c. 4 


cious and Handſomer than ours, and e an b. 


generally of a far better Structure; ne in, 


3 "0 urbem incen- 
and their Roof in Form of a. Tor- 3 


toiſe-ſhell, and not narrow like ours, melioemque 
which takes of their Capaciouſneſs chrret &c. 
as well as their Handſomneſs. But %, one 


that there were many Houſes, eſpe. piu 
pedum, ſatis 


cially the Publick ones, much above panfu 4 


that Height, and that the Houſes of alticude pra- 
the People could not be leſs than *# 


Four or Five Stories high. pluviata aut 
3 | teftudinata, 
quod ſæpe. Noſtra hæc pectinata, & in anguſtum ſurgentia, ali- 


quid de dignitate minuunt, ſed & capacitatem tollunt. In tali au- 
tem altitudine quid minus quam quaterna aut quina cænacula quo- 


run frequentie ſtudebant, &c. Multa ades, & in primis omnos 


publice extra hanc legem fuerunt, vix. altiores. 


Voſſrus was alſo in the ſame Senti- voſf P. 33- 
ment, that their Houſes were higher, , 


and had more Stories than ours; and plurium con- 
tignationum 


That Aug aſius, _ after him Nero, a dn, 


Or- quam noſtra 


coercuit, op 


vulgo a- 
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feri ſoleant order'd the Houſes ſhould not exceed 

e ine the Height of Seventy Foot; and 

mum corr-concludes from thence, that ſuch a 

s cuir4upyfiyaſt Town full of Houſes of that 

Lea. Height could not hold leſs than Four. 5: 

ficiorum fta- teen Millions of People. 1 ry 

— Now is not this a Contradiction I W 

aum. to what both Authors ſay, that Au. Ci 

| guſtus caus'd the City to be built I ge. 

much more magnificent than it was 50 

before, and to their approving of * 

what he ſaid, that he had found X om. 

all of Bricks, and did leave it of 

| Lipſ. p. 187. Marble. Marmoream ſe relinquere, 40 

guam lateritiam inveniſſet. What o 

Proportion was there between ſuch a 

City all of Marble, with ſuch ſtately 

. Houſes, as they pretend they were] dig 

Fi. 128: Am- before Auguſtus, and their pitiful 

dee, Streets, which were rather like Alleys land 

Anguſti 2 than Streets, and their Theatres and 

poranea pri- Amphitheatres which were all of 

Liens, © © Wood before Auguſtus; and even in 

0 bid. ce. Julius Cæſar's Time ſome were built 
4 * with Wood, as Lipſius himſelf owns. 

der Amphi- Who ſhould have paid the Rent of 

eee ſuch vaſt Houſes, ſince the Nobility, 4 

fraxii and Gentry; did inhabit their ownſ}q 1 

Domus and Palaces, and there was 

no Trade at Rome, and the People. M 


were] 


OWN 


was 
ople 
ere 


n 
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were generally Poor, as I ſhall ſhew 


at large. 
Hoſſius owns that the Streets were Voll. pag. 6. 


enormous before Auguſtus and Nero's 2 da 


Time, and that after Nero had burnt qui antea e- 
the City, it was made up much finer. 7," 4 


direxerunt, 


Who would not think that ſuch a pag. 36. EE. 
City, where the Peoples Houſes were bene Ne. 


lebri- 
generally Seventy Foot high and a- 3 =. 


boye, and the Roofs of the Houſes . 
ſo curious, as our Authors Pretend, 
was a fine City. 

Nardini contradicts what theſe 
Authors ſay concerning the Height 
of the Houſes; La Gente habitava in 
piano, the People did live upon the 
Ground-Floor, ſays he. He contra- 
dis alſo what they ſay of the State- 
lineſs of the Houſes 2 the People, 
and tells us they were extraordinar 
mean. He confirms what Vaſſius ſaid Nardinip.24; 
that the Streets were difform, Le 
rade erano diſtortæ; and Reaſon 


ſhews us the Houſes could not be o- 
; therwiſe than low, ſince the Streets . 


were ſo narrow; or elſe the Streets 


and the Houſes muft have been very 


dark and unhealthy, nor would the 
Streets have been able to hold ſo great 


a * Migertude of People as there would 
ö; 


A Compariſon between 


have been, and much leſs the great | © 
Number of Horſes, Carts, and H 
Porters, which are requiſite fo carry N 
all Neceſſaries, where the Houſes ha 
are ſo thick and high. How ſhould A 
it be poſſible to rebuild old high Hou- © 
ſes in ſuch narrow Streets? Where VP 
would the Materials ſtand? And then H 
if any of their Houſes had fallen, it 
would have damag'd the oppolite 
Houſe. I confeſs I cannot well con- 
ceive how their Houſes could have 
been ſo high, and the Town very po- 
pulous, ſeeing the Streets were ſo 
narrow, as not to bear ſo much as 
Two of our Carts a- breaſt; I do not fro 
| know how they could carry heavy 
Burthens about Town, they muſt ei 
ther have had very narrow Carts and 
Sledges, or haye done it by Hand- 
work. And truly I cannot imagine 
how they did carry their great Stones 
and Columns about the Town. _ 
Authors ſay that the Septigoniun lo n 
Sever; was look'd upon as a Wonder 
of Art, becauſe of its Height, it was e 
Seven Stories high, as the Word Jer) 
ſhews, every Story being mark d from 


without with a kind of Girdle; of 
thers pretend that they were SevenſP"49 
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Galleries one upon another. That 


Height had not been ſo wonderful # 
Rome, if the Houſes of the People 
had been generally ſo high as our 
Authors do pretend. 1 


Let us imagine ſuch high Houſes 
upon the Tops of th ir Hills, in ſuch 


narrow Streets, what Labour would 


it have been for the People that inha- 


bited the upper Rooms of ſuch Hou- 
ſes, to carry their Neceſſaries thither 
from the Markets, which were all in 


the Middle of the City, as all Hiſto- 
rians do unanimouſly agree. So that 
thoſe who liv'd ſomewhat remote 


from the Markets, muſt have been 
extreamly fatigu'd, eſpecially if it 
had been ſo large as our Authors will 
have it; and, by the by, I ſhall ob- 


ſerve here, that the Town was very 


ill contriv'd for a great Number of 
People to live in; all the Markets 


being in the Middle of it, the Streets. 


ſo narrow, and the River ſo remote 
from the greateſt part of it: By that 
means the Market-places were alſo 


very remote from the River, which 


. 3 


is another great Inconvenience. 


Beſides that, it had been very im- 
prudent to build ſuch vaſt Houſes in 


03 


N 
? 
: 
: 


Ex 4 ef Lem 5 
. many Places, where the River was 


s d to undermine them. 
The Streets are now broader, and oh 


i Houſes higher, becaufe they have l 
found better ways to ſecure them a- 
gainſt the River than they had then, I fal 

There are ſeveral old Buildings and or 
Monuments of thoſe Times yet ex- or 
tant, which are ſunk prodigiouſly, as li 
the Columns of Trajan and Antonine , 


above mention d; but many others I 

have been utterly deſtroy'd by the pc 
Wane... Cl 

I do not deny but that there might fel 

be ſome Houſes Three, Four, ot po 

Five Stories high; *tis certain their pe 
Publick Buildings and Temples were to 
generally ſtately, and under the Em- pe 
perors ſome of the Noblemens Hou- ph 

ſes, but for the generality the Houſes tir 

of the People were low. C. 

I will not take Notice here of the an 

bad Waters of that River, which are] x 

always naſty and yellow, as Horace 

| has deſerib d them in the Place above- . 
vim, 2 mention d, when he calls the Tiber R 
ang o © yellow: For altho' it was a great In- th 
convenience, I ſhall not inſiſt much] an 

upon it, becauſe they had abundance} C. 

of good Springs and Conduits Which] C 
e 


N 
| 
| 
. 
5 
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might ſerve their turn in many Parts 


of the City; and ſome ſay that even 


the Tiber's Water is tolerable to drink 


when ſettled. 


There is one Thing more to be 
taken notice of, Which is of a very 
great moment in point of populating 


or depopulating a Country, vi. Re- 
ligion. Now the Religion of the Ro- 


mans, if we may call it ſo, was not 


ſo proper and advantagious for the 
populating of a great Jown as the 
Chriſtian Religion is; altho' I con- 
feſs that it was far better for that pur- 


poſe, or not ſo contrary to it, as Po- 


pery, which has ſubjected Nations 
to a foreign Tyrant, and an Uſur- 


per's Yoke. I mean the Pope, who 
plunders and impoveriſhes them con- 
tinually, by his Tricks, Tyranny, 


Cruelty, Perfidiouſncſs, Impoſtures, 


and Cheats, and by the innumerable 
Armies of his idle, vicious, and ra- 
venous Clergy. The old Romans 
were very ignorant in Matters of 
Religion, and idolatrous as well as 
the Papiſts; but there was not ſuch 
an horrid Tyrann 


practis'd upon 


Conſciences as in Popery, and ſuch 


_ Cruelty againſt the Diſſenters in point 


„ G4 EE, of 
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of Worſhip, and their Morals did ] but 
not countenance Perfidiouſneſs and I tak 
Barbarity, as well as Sodomy, for || the 
the Intereſt of their Summus Ponti- of 

Fex, or of his Clergy. We cannot Ion 
0 | tax the Religion of the old Romans afte 
| with many great Political Miſchiefs, I poc 
w whereas that of the Papiſts does cauſe Ye: 
many fuch, to the Deſolation and tw. 
Ruin of the Popiſn Nations, and e- Tw 

ven of the Proteſtants in great mea- I for 
ſure, by its pernicious Influences, and || far: 

its continual Tricks and Plots againſt ſro 
= *em, as I could demonſtrate here, if The 
x it was not out of our Subject. Now ther 
| I find only Three or Four Things, abo 
wherein the Ignorance of the old Ro- N alſo 
mans was of pernicious Conſequence I nor- 
to the Publick. Firſt, In reſpect of of S 
_ their Gladiators, Which was an abo- mor 
minable thing, . for by that means N now 
they deſtroy'd every Year ſeveral I mig 
| Thouſands of Men to no purpoſe, IIgnc 
wherein they did ſhew great Inhuma- I bitic 
nity, and Ignorance of the Value Nou 
of Men in a Nation. At firſt then 
_ indeed they pretended to expiate IU ſu 
the Sins of their dead Friends by Sa- [ſas fa 
crifices of Men, and appeaſe the Gods | If 
by the Immolation of thoſe Victims; IHea. 

= but 
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but by degrees, the brutiſn People 


taking Delight in ſuch Executions, 
the Senate and great Men 1n the time 
of the Republick made it a Diverſi- 


on for the Rabble, and the Emperors 
after wards caus'd many more of thoſe 


poor Creatures to be butcher'd every 


| Year, for diverting the People: For 
twas obſery*'d that ſome Years above 
Twenty I houſand were put to Death 


for their Sport. The Emperor Con- 


ſtamtine was the firſt who put an End 
to theſe Diabolical Paſtimes, but 
Theodo/ius and ⸗Valentinian reſtored 
them again, and at laſt Honorius did 
aboliſh them for ever. We might 
Hallo tax their Religion, or rather Ig- 
norance, with the execrable Crime 


of Sodomy, which was almoſt as com- 
mon amongſt the old Romans as tis 


now among the Clergy at Rome. We 


might like wiſe tax their Religion, or 
Ignorance, with their boundleſs Am- 
bition, Pride and Injuftice, in endea- 


vouring to bring all the World under 


their Yoke, and being the univerſal 
Uſurpers of Kingdoms and States, 
as far as their Arms could reach. 

If we except thoſe Three or Four 


Heads, I do not obſcrye that their 


Reli- 
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ans, I mean the Proteſtants, as they 


mnjurie Diis curæ. I own they had 


low their Example and Religion in 
were marry'd, and were nothing near 
ſo miſchievous to the Publick as Po- 
piſſi Eccleſiaſticks are, yet they did 


ple, to rob them of their Mony and 
Eſtates. They had too many of em, 


Prieſts, Pontifices majores & minores 


A Compariſon between 


| Religion was any ways more prejudi. Ji | 
_ cial to the Publick, in reſpect of the PT 


Temporal, than that of the Chriſti. | V 


practiſe 1t generally, but only in this, Me 
that the Idolatry, which they were 


guilty of, is the greateſt of Sins be. || be 
fore God's Eyes; but politically fy 


ſpeaking, one may ſay in that Caſe, 


Let the Puniſhment of it be left to PE 


God; as they us'd to ſay, Deorun 


alſo too many Prieſts of different Or- 
ders, as the Papiſts have, who fol. 


great many Points. For altho' they 


alſo cheat and impoſe upon the Peo- 


as for Example, their great and ſmal 


15 
Rea 


under a great many Names, as Jalth 
Titii, Fæciales, Aruſpices, Augures 


Fratres Arvales, Curiones, from wheneſ 9 


the Word Curates, Potitii, Pinari. he . 
* Pullarii, Capnomantes, the Duumvi "Te. 
viri, Decemviri, Quindecimviri, Gai 


eme e London, 


udi- 
the 
riſti- 
the 
chi 


Were! 


be. 
call 
dale 
t to 
rum 
had 
Or- 
fol. 
in 2 
they 
near 
Po- 
did 
Peo- 
A q 
"EM; 
(ma! 
ores 
YH 


li the Prieſts of Cybele, Lupercales 


Pontifices, Herculis Sacerdotes, &c. 


every God or Goddeſs almoſt had 
their ſpecial Prieſts : That ſort of 
Men, amongſt all Idolaters, is the 
worſt fort of Men. However, God 
be thanked, we do not practiſe here 
at London thoſe Crimes of ſuffering 
Men to be murther'd with Impunity 
and for Diverſion, as they did at 
Rome; nor allow Liberty for the ex- 
ecrable Crime of Sodomy, as they 
did, which is e Population, and 


muſt certainly have done great Prejiu- 


dice to their City: We are not guil- 
fy neither of that pernicious and reſt- 


leſs Ambition of conquering all the 
World, as they were; and the Chri- 


ſtian Religion abhors that Injuſtice: 
Neither have we ſuch a yaſt Number 
of Eccleſiaſticks, and thoſe we have 
are not miſchievous to the Publick, 
Was Too IS 
So that, by what has been ſaid, a- 
ny body may ſee that there were great 


ures Reaſons, Why Rome could never 
jencÞ OW ſo populous as London now 
1arij0'5- But an Objection will be made 


MU! 
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That the Head City of the great. 
eſt Empire that ever was, muſt needs 
have been, for that very Reaſon, the 
greateſt City in the World. But this 


is a Miſtake, for very often there are 
ſome Cities in a Nation bigger than 


that which is the Head of them, or 


the Prince's Reſidence: Becauſe this 


depends chiefly upon the Trade, Si. 


tuation, River, Air, Sea- port, Ground, 


Cc. The Example of ſeveral Coun- 


tries in Europe ſhews us the contrary 


of what they imagine. France 1s a 
Kingdom of a much larger Extent 
than England, and yet its Head Ci- 


ty, Paris, is much inferior in Big. 
There are ſeycral 
Cities in Europe bigger than the Head 
City of their Country; Meſſina is 
bigger than Palermo, the Capital of 


. Sicily: Dantzick in Poland than Cra. 


cow, the Capital of that Kingdom: 


And Rome Modern, which may be 
look'd upon as the Head of a very 
great Empire, (I mean, the Pope's 


Spiritual Empire, and 1s the Head of 
all Italy under that Notion, as well 
as of many other Popiſh Countries) 
is leſſer than Naples, Milan, and Ve- 
nice, as to the Number of Inhabitants; 

3 Altho 


| Rome and London. 
I altho' the Pope, who lives there, has 


ther the Territory of Venice, the 
Kingdom of Nap/es, or the Dutch 
of Milan yields, or than any hel 
talian Prince has, and his Court is 
more numerous and richer than that 
of any of the other Italian States. 


Milan, which are both depending 
upon the Monarchy of Hain, are 


the one being ſituated near the Sea, 
in a good Ground, and admirable 
18. Air; and the other enjoying allo the 
craig genefit of a very fruitful Land, and 
of many Rivers or convenient Chan- 
nels of Water: And altho' Madrid 
1 offliyas the Head City of the whole U- 
142" Yniverſe, and the Spanzards had ſub- 
omi du'd more Nations than the Romans 
be ſeyer did, being ſtill ſituated where it 
er) Bis, with ſuch a pitiful River, it could 


pe'ꝭ I not ſubſiſt double the Number of the 


d of People that are living at preſent in it, 
wel and they would be in great danger of 


Ve- Day the People labour very often un- 
nts; der great Scarcity. | | 


ater Revenues by much, than ei- 


Every body knows that Naples and | 


much more populous than Madrid is, 
becauſe of their being fitter for Trade; 


ſtarving ſooner or later; for at this 


. 


L 33 | 


1 


8. 
What Prudence would it be for a an 


them ftarv'd? 


ſo much the more populous, becauſe] 


that great Courts of Princes are not 
capable, alone, to render a Town ſo 


laſt is the Emperor's Reſidence; an 


_ of which is, that the Danube is not] 


very fit for Trade, being too copy *Xam 
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People to ſettle there in great Num- Re 


bers, and for a Prince to aſſemble | 


great Multitudes of People to have Vi. 
I confeſs Rome was, under the Em. | 56 
perors, the only City that made any SCH 


great Figuzgiin the World. The Ro. Cn 


mans had rtin'd all other great ones ¶ Pot 
and therefore had enrich'd and peo. ID 
pled Rome with their Spoils, and for 
that very Reaſon it ſeem'q to them 


it had no Rival in the World; butſſche 
for all this, it was not capable off 59 


maintaining ſo many People as Lon Pitu 


don does, for the Reaſons before a Va 


"ME. trend 


1 ſhall give other Inſtances, to ſhey 15 | 
and 
populous. Every bouy knows that and | 
Pr agnue in Bohemia, be nging to the It's } 
Emperor, is much bigger than Vien. Ie), 


na, and more populous, altho' 2 ö . 


not { 
Lelig 
On 


altho' the River of Nienna is far big. 
ger than that of Prague: The Reaſon 


ra 
m- 
ble 
AVe 
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and cannot be ſail'd upwards for that 


Reaſon, and the Ground is generally 


much better about Prague than about 
Vienna. ZVV 
If we believe Relations of Cairo in 


Egypt, which belongs to the Grand 


Seignior, it is more populous than 
Conſtantinople, the Reſidence of that 
potent Monarch, becauſe of its ad- 


mirable River, and the Ret 25. | 


Fruitfulneſs of that Country of E- 
We ſee even by the Example of 
the ſame City of Conſtantinople, that 
a good Sea-port, good Soil, Air, and 
Situation, with its being the Head of 
a vaſt Empire, are not ſufficient to 
render a Town as populous as Lon- 


aon is, becauſe that other important 


things are wanting, ſuch as Liberty 
and Property, Trade, Manufactures, 
and a good Civil Government; for 
it's known that their Goverment is 
yery. hard; their Religion alſo, tho 
nuch leſs contrary. to the Politick 
and Publick Go. 


eligion. „„ 
On the contrary, we ſee 5 the 
Example of Amſterdam, that a * 


ood than Popery, is 
hot ſo advantagious as the Proteſtant 


95 


| bs 


good Religion alſo, and a good Civ 


Government. 


es and peoples the 
a Town enriches and peoples thqties p 
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by Sea Trade, and by the help of nu 
many Rivers and Channels, Manu. Ito 


factures, good Government, and Re. I dr. 


ligion, without its being the Capital I ſtr 


of a State, or the Reſidence of a po- {hc 


tent Prince, and of the chief Courts I ric) 
of Juſtice, or Univerſity, and with. Fo 


out any other Territory than that of Bu 
Two inconſiderable Villages, we ſee Tu 
(I ſay) that Amſterdam is become one Ino 
of the richeſt and moſt populous I Cit 


Tons in the whole World. big 


The City of Hamburgh likewiſe, i the 


by means of its Trade, River, Ma. Cor 
nufactures, Religion, and mild Go-fwor 
vernment, is richer and more popu-ſ|xtc 
lous (tho! it has but a ſmall Territo-f{#fuc 
ry of Twenty or Thirty Villages be- Adv 


longing to it) than Madrid or Vien. go 
na, becauſe Hamburgh enjoys thefnd ' 
Benefit of a Sca-Trade by its excel. I 
lent River of a long Courſe, with a the 
yon, . 
| both 
Such a River as they have enrich Hen 
Town, and ſuchfior t 


Country adjacent, and this laſt after mi 
wards peoples and enriches again thin 


Town more and more. It makes Mafor tt 


__nufactures 
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p of nufactures, F iſhing and N avigation 
anu- Ito flouriſh in the City, and Husban- 
Re: [dry in the Country; it revives Indu- 
pital I ſtry. Was it poſſible that Hamburg h 


po- {ſhould keep its Trade and its Profpe- 
zurts rity, with its being at the ſame time 


„ith- Fopiſh, which I think incompatible: 


it of But if it was poſſible, in leſs than 


one I not the richeſt, at leaſt the greateſt 


lou City in all Germany, and become as 


8 big a8 Amſterdam 1s at preſent, | by 


Me the Multitude of Monaſteries and 
Ma-JConvents which would be ſet up, and 


Go. would increaſe it by half in half in 
opu · Fxtent, altho* not in Riches or Mul- 
rito-fritude of People. So great is the 
be. Advantage of a good Sa- port, and 


ien. good River, as alſo good Religion 


theſnd Government. 
xcel. | 
ch afhe Trade and Proteſtant Religi- 
Zivilſon, that Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
Poth Capital Cities of Sweden and 
rich Denmarb, two Kingdoms much infe- 
ſuchfior to that of Hain, or the Territo- 


hc 


thqties poſſeſs'd by the Emperor, have, 


ters much or more People than either 
1 thi/7erna or Madrid; and were it not 
Ma$or the Monaſteries and Conyents of 
. H the 


> ſee Twenty Vears time it would be, if 


'Tis alſo for the ſame Reaſons, of 
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the two laſt, they would be twice a 
large in Extent as the laſt. 0 
Paris, as We have already abou 
ved, is much better ſituated than 


Rome, ſor the Subſiſtence of a great 


Multitude, becauſe of its many Ri- 


vers; but without them, altho the 
French King” s Court was. Fhree ot 


Four Times as big as tis, and his 


Houſhold proportionably too, and 
that the Juriſdiction of all the Courts 


of Juſtice was treble to what it is, as 
alſo the Univerſity, and Number of 


Church-men and Publicans, & c. and 


_ that the French Empire was Four 


times as big as cis, there would not 
be the half, nor the third part of the 
People that there is at preſent. It's 


known, that notwithſtanding its Rk 
vers, they labour very often under 


a' great Searcity of Proviſions. All 
the new Relations of China do tell us, 
that Nankzn is bigger and more po-. 
pulous than the Capital of the Em- 


pire, vig. Pekin, becauſe this has no 


River nor Sea-port, and lyes i in a bar. 


ren Province. 


They tell you alſo, that there are 


other Cities in the ſame Kingdom as 


big and populous as Pekm: I confeſs 


there | 


in 7 
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are 
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chere are many Fables in thoſe Rela- 


tions, but however they are credited. 

According to a Relation publiſh'd 
ſome Years a by Mr. Carr, 
was Conſul at Auſterdam for the En- 


ii Nation, concerning the Num- 


der of Houſes in all the great Cities 


of 1ra/y, there ſhould be as much 


People in London, as in the Ten 
or Twelve biggeſt Cities of Italy. Let 
us ſuppoſe then that the Inhabitants 
of Naples, Milan, Venice, Ceuua, 
Bologna, Florence, Turin, and Three 
or Four more of the greateſt Cities 
Jof Italy, were added to the preſent 
Inhabitants of Rome; how can it be 


{ inagin'd that they could ſubſiſt there, 


Atho' all the Inhabitants of tlioſe 
ſcveral Countries, who do now ſup- 


y all thoſe Cities, were added to 


| thoſe that are already in the adjacent 
Country to Rome, to till and manure 
the Ground, and altho' even an Im- 
perial Court never ſo numerous ſhould 
reſide there? I do not believe that 
the greateſt and potenteſt Emperor 
that ever was, would be able to main- 
tain ſuch a vaſt Multitude of People 
in Rome, with all his Revenues, tor 
Twenty Years * 


Who 
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People do commonly fancy that 
the Nobility and Gentry of the City 
ol Nome, Who were numerous, ſuch 
as were of the Order of Senators and 
Knights, Senatoriz Ordinis & Equi- 
tes, and all thoſe Families who were 
in great Poſts, or deſcended from 
Dictators, Tribuncs of the People, or 


Cenſors, Prætors, Quæſtors, Adiles, 


Conſuls, Proconſuls, G. People, 
Iſay, do fancy, that they were ge- 


nerally extraordinary rich, and there. 


fore that che City was ſo much the 


more pbpulous. Butꝰ tis a very great 


Miſtake, as 1 ſhall ſhew in its proper 


Place: Our Nobility, Gentry, Law- 


yers, Merchants, Manufacturers, 


Tradeſmen, and thoſe who belong to 


the Faculty of Medicine, are general. 
| 1 much richer than they were at 


dame; and had their Senators and 
Knights been generally richer than 
our Noblemen and Gentry, it would 
not prove that the Generality of the 
People would have been ſo too; for 


they had very few able Merchants, 


Tradeſmen and Shop- keepers. There 
was not the Fourth part of Shops, 


ers, 


Arts, and Handicrafts, we have in men, 
London. If it were an eaſie Matter ſſame 
FE to and 


Rome and London. 
ity | to determine the Number of each ſort 


ach of Inhabitants in London, I ſhould _ 


ind | reckon that the People addicted to 
47- | theſe laſt ſorts of Trade, with their 
ere | Wives, Children, and Servants, may 
om | conſtitute about Four Parts in Ten 
or of the whole People of London; the 
les; | Manufacturers about Two, or One 


ple, and a half; the Merchants, as diſtin- 


ge: guiſh'd from the former, and all thoſe 
ere. | who are relating to Sea-Trade, or to 
the the Trade into the Country, about 
eat Three; the Court, Noblemen, Gen- 
Per I try, Clergy, Lawyers, Soldiers, and 
AW the Strangers or Travellers, hard- 
— ly One and a half. So that that laſt 
to Species of People, who did compoſe 
2 with their Servants the greateſt Part 
at Fof Rome, is the leaſt conſiderable at 
and London: It was a Town and People 
han quite different from ours, as to the 
uld Form of their Conſtitution. | 
the] For it appears, by the Nau Hi- 
for ſto; „that Merchants were not va- 
ats, flu'd, nor Tradeſmen, | Shop-keepers 
or Handicraftſmen ; but only Soldi- 
ers, Political Men, and Husband- 
men, which were but One: For the 
ſame Men, call'd Citizens, were now 
and then either Soldiers, or Magi- 
| H 3 ſtrates, 
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Trades Blackſmiths, Dancing, Mu: 


their Sheys and Baths; as alſo about 
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ſtrates, or Husbandmen. The Town 


V 
of Rome was moſt compos'd of thoſe ] fo 
ſorts of People, in the Times both W 

be 


of the Common-wealth and Empe- 


rors, Jig. Senators, Equites, Soldi- 


ers, Officers of Juſtice, Police, Fi- 


nances, and the lergy with their Fa- Wi 


milies; the Retinue of all theſe Pea-| m 
ple were very numerous, and for the th 


moſt part all Slaves. There were al- ga 


ſo ſome few Merchants, Tradeſmen, I th 


and Shop-keepers; and ſame Stran:f fec 


gers allo, who came thither either] me 
out of Curioſity, or upon Buſineſs; be 
ſame few Literate Men, and that un- an 


der the Emperors only. The Arts 


which flouriſh'd, and that moſt un- we 
der the Em crors, were Architecture, on 
Sculpture, Jarving, Joining, Gild - Pe 
ing, the Goldſmiths and 1 loc 


ſick- maſters, and ſeveral Trades a- 
bout their Games, the Stage, and 


their Arms, and concerning the War, 


Zs about what belongs to Horſe and o 
Foot - Soldiers, Sadles, Swords, . and| the 


other. Arms; Bakers, Taylors, Shoe ftry 
makers, . Vintners, Carpenters, ſomq mig 
try! Joamen. and F iſhermen, Woch Ha 


Rome and London. 
Woollen or. Linnen Weavers, Ma- 


ſons, Cart-wrights, ſome few Ship- 
Wrights, Cc. „ 5 
Ihe greateſt part of Trades, Arts, 


and Handicrafts, us'd among us, have 
been invented ſince, and thoſe that 
were known then have been very 
much improv d. For the moſt part 
they did live very ſoberly and fru- 


gally, even under the Emperors, al, 


tho? Vices and Luxuriouſneſs increas 


ſed. They had under the Cæſars 


more Soldiers in conſtant Pay than 
before, vg. the Pretorian Guards 
and ſome others. - 0 T 
The moſt part of Trades at Rome 
were only for the Uſe of: the great 
ones, becauſe the Generality of the 
People were poor, and very ſimply 
lodg'd, accoutred, and fed; and ' tis 


certain that thoſe great People had 


Slaves of all Trades in their own 
Houſes, who work'd for them, and 
even for others who did hire them: 
Whercas almoſt all our People at 
London can live very well, either of 
their Revenue, or Labour and Indu- 
ſtry. We have here in London Sixty 


mighty Corporations of Tradeſmen, 
| Handicrafts and Artiſts, beſides the 


* 
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dre, „the Merchants, Lawyers, 


Phyſicians,” Clergymen, Students, 
Nobility, Gentry, and Travellers; 


and ] dare ſay, an Hundred very con- 


ſiderable Corporations more could be 
made up, of all the other Trades diffe- 


rent from the Sixty that are eſtabliſh'd, 


as I could ſhew: And I dare ſay that 
hardly Twenty conſiderable ones 
nid have been made in Rome. I 
find but few Trades there, and they did 
chiefly relate either to the Military Art, 
or to Architecture, Sculpture, ec. 


which Two latter were carry*d on to. 


Perfection, becauſe they had invited 


or forc'd the beſt Workmen of Aſia, 


Africa, Gracia, and Sic , to ſettle 


themſelves at Nome. | 
Name was rathera Court-City thaid 


otherwiſe, - as well under the Com- 
mon- wealth as under the Emperors; 


and London is more a City of Trade 


than of Court, altho' the Court be 


very numerous and rich. 
Notwithſtanding all the Magnifi- 


cence and Pomp of the Romans, in 


their Publick Buildings and Shews, 
in the 'Time of the Emperors, and 


before, | am apt to believe that the ſſo p 


: Fe: = and Conſumption made inn 


London "To 


Rome and London: 


London would amount to Four times 
as much as was made in Rome, and 


conſequently more People can live © 


and ſubſiſt by it. 


The Court, Nobility, Gentry, 
Military Officers, Lawyers, and 
all thoſe addicted to Law, Civil 


Government, Finances, Phyſick, Di- 


vines, and Travellers, do not ſpend 
the Fifth part of what is ſpent in 


London; whereas at Rome thoſe ſort 


of People did ſpend the moſt part of“ 


what was ſpent there, altho' we ſee 
by- Hiſtory that their People of Qua- 
licy did live more in their Country- 
houſes than in the City, eſpecially in 
the Time of the Common-wealth. 


I have been the more prolix upon 
this Argument, becauſe it is the moſt 


plauſible of any that can be brought 
tor the Populouſneſs of that Town: 
Now I mult anſwer alſo all the other 
Objections that may be made upon 
this Subject, and omit nothing mate- 
rial to the Point. And when we 
come to examine the Riches or Po- 
verty of the City of Rome, we will 
find other Arguments againſt its bei 

lo populous as cis gencrally thought. 


Some 
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Some may object the Luſtra or Re. 0 


views of the People at Rome; which li 
Hiſtorians take Notice of, and where. | ſh 


by it ſcems that the People of Rome || /ir 


were more numerous than we pretend Si 


them to have been.: 


I anſwer that We ae O Account ju 
in any Author of the Luſtres of all Li 
the Men, Women, Children and Slaves] it 
of Rome, but only of all the fighting wi 
Men belonging to the Five and Thu J Ci 
ty Tribes, who alone were called Ci. Fi 


tizens, and Who cvery Fifth Yearff no 


were oblig'd to paſs Muſter before] 
the Cenſors, or the Tribunes of the N 


People, in the Field of Mars. 


the Soldiers belonging to the Thirty L 
Five Tribes, that is, to the Thirty] Ac 


that IN umber, becauſe they had beer 
deſtroy' d in the Wars; which (hews 
| oc;d chat their — did concer 5 


And there is ſuch a prodigious Va. . 


riety and Inequality in the Accounts 


of thoſe Luſtres, or Reviews of all oy 


One Ruſtick ones, and to the Four] con 
Urbanes, that ſometimes they amount] 745 
to Two, Three, or Four Hundredf cen. 
Thouſand Men, and an Hundred 
Years after, inſtead of having inerea.] 
ſed, they. were fallen to the Half c 


| onh 


cred 
It o 
beer 


Rome and London. 17 
liſted for the War, when Occaſion 


ſhould require; and Lipſius and Yo 
ſius contradict one another upon this 


Subject, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


That any body may the better 
judge of this, I vill give here the 
Liſt of all thoſe Luſtra, as we have 
it from Hoſſius himſelf, whereby it 
will be plain that it was only the true 
Citizens and Soldiers of the Thirty 
Five Tribes who were muſter'd, and 
not all the Inhabitants of Rome, 


Quando Roma fuerit maxima, & 
Hominum in Roma multitudo. 


U ex Cenſibus inſtitutis & conditis volt p. 29 
Luſtris certiſſimum creſcentis Reipub- 30 G. 
lice poteſt haberi Argumentum; ita 

contra eorum neglectum & ſupinas cu- 

ras certiſimum decreſcentts aut fatiſ- 

centis Reipublice, fuifſe indicium de 

eo dubitare nos non permittunt Scrip- 

tores antiqut : Ut itaque ſciamus quibus 

gradibus Urbs & Civitas Romana, ad 

tantam ſit provecta magnitudinem di- 


ewe] cendum nonnihil de Cenſibus. Primum 


ICCT 


only 


nante 


Luſtrum inſtitutum fuſe conſtat reg- 


A Compariſon between © 
nante Servio Tullio, idem guogque alia 
inſtituit Luſtra in quibus dicuntur cen. 
ſa Civium Millia Lxxx, & Lxxxtv. 
Anno Urbis Condite CCXLV. cenſa 


 faere Civium Millia xxx. 


A. UC. CCLVI. cenſa fuere Millia 


C vium c, 2 inſuper Dee, 
A. U. C. CCLX. propter Int eſtinas 


Diiſcordias & Seditiones, & inſu- | 


Fier Bella externa, reperta fuere non 
plura Civium Millia quam centum 

NM” ww  r. 1 

A. U. C. CCEXXIX. cenſa fuere 

Mlillia centum & triginta. 

A. C. C. CCLXXXVIII. cenſa Ci. 


Vvium capita quatuor & viginti 


Millia, & inſuper quindecim pre- 
ter orvos orbaſque, ut habet Liuius. 


A. C. CCXCUV. cenſa fuere Ci. 


vinm Millia cxxx11, & inſuper 
CDYIR. +=» . | 


A. U.C. CCCLXI. cenſa cru Mil. 


lia, N © i 

A. J. C. CDX. cenſa Milha LX. 
A. U.C. e, 
A. U. C. CDLIX. Millia ecLxIn. 


. 
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A.U.C.CDEXXIL Millia ccLXXVIII, 
A L. C. CDLXXVIII. poſt pulſum Ws: 


Italia Pyrehum cenſa fuere Mil- 
1 i . 


Nome phy London, 


a ccLxxI, & CcxxIv; unde abpa- 


ret bello hoc Fipirotico multos fu 2 
abſumptos ciues. 

4. U. 2 CDLXXXVIIL  Millia 
ccxclIl, & CoxxIv. 

4 U. C. DI. cenſa Milla, COXCVII, 
G in ſuper c xx vil. 


4.5 C. vi. cenſa Millia CCLI, & 


ccxxII; ande apparet quam multi 
belli Punici 1 0 Ti erra nel 
perierinsr. A 
4 CG. DXIL. cenſs Millia ecLx. 
A. J. C. DXXXVIII  cenſe Millia 
cclxxX, & COXLIL. 


4 C. C. DXIIV. cenſa fuere tan- 


tum Civium Millia x xxvIII, G 
.."eviii;z wade colligas dimidiam No- 


manæcivitatis partem ſecundo bel- 
J Punico-pene fuiſſe abſorbtam. 


4 U. C. convocatis undique Civibus 


cenſa fuere Rome Milla ccxv. 
4. C. DLIX. cenſa Milla cexLIII 
& DCCIV. 


A.U.C. DLXIV. cenſe Millia CCLVIIL 
& cccxxvIII. 


4 U. C. DEXXIV. cenſa Millia 


ccLxIII, & CCXLIV. 


[4 U. C. DLXXIX. cenſa Millia 


CCLXIX — XY. 


A. 


K 


to 4 Compariſon Helewe 
A. U. C. DLXXXIV. cenſa Mill p 
Soc Beds rt 
A. U. C. DLXXXIX. ny Milli dr 
_ ecexxvii, & XXIII. N 
A. US DXCIV. cenſa Abilli | 
ceœcxxviII — cccxTy. Ich. 
A. NC. DXC IX cenſu 5 — ir 
A'U.C.DCVI. cenſa Milla cecxxn. Þ we 
A. U.C-DCXI: ene MM rang! on. 


| TD | 5 — PDxXII. Wa 
| A DU. DCXVII. cena Mili wit 
cccxxxIII. 26:1 


H. U. G DexXII. eonſu Mill 
cCccLXVII — DODKTTE) + 
A. L. C. DCXXVIII. cenſa Mill 5 
c ccxC — DCCxxXx V. aus 
A. L. C. DOXXXVIIE cenſs Milli Hu 
CCEXCIV — CCOXXVE. led: 
4. U. C. DCLXVII. conſe Millis ties 
cecclxłlv, ati habet Euſebii Chro. he, 
nicon quamvis exemplaria nonnullaſſam 
mamt drurata ampliorem exhibeant Tra 
numerum "POP CCCCLXXXIIT. al 55 8 
tho“! 
Tis true, Hiſtorians Smerition ny: 8 
Compurations of the People, whicheont 
did amount to ſeveral Millions: And). 
—_— tells us in his Dictionary tha. 
Auguſtus found Thirteen Millions 
One Thouſand and Thirty Sever I 
1 ; - Perſon 


Rome een London: 


2 perſons i in Rome; and that in Tie- 
Ius Time there were Sixteen Hun. 
lia dred Thouſand and Two Hundred 
- | Ninety One Men cenſed, that is, aas 
lia Soldiers in Rome: And he adds, that 
here ſeems to be ſome Exaggeration 
ev. mithat. He is of Opinion that there 
xII. were only about Four or Five Mifliee!! 
7111 ff ons of People in Rome, and that Rome 4 
„ 1 
was about Fifty Miles in Compaſs * 


I - Lipfear ſays alſd that in Auguſtus's kipf ph 
lane] Time FourMillibns and Sixty 'Fhrec 7% 15 
I Thouſand Citizens were cenſed or Cen ſal ats ſid 


lhe bſted in Rome 5 and that under (lau-, , 
* [4s there were Six Millions, Nine a 5 „ cak 


Gllia Hundred Sixty Four Thouſand cen- e ſunt Cs 


ſed: And that afterwards whole Ci- —_— 


lulliaſties and Regions were admitted into qui, 
thro: the, City of Rowe, But tis plain the n 

II & ſexaginth 
nullaſſame Lipſius cannot believe that him- vis. 4+ evi. 


heamfelf, fince he reckons only Four Mil- 2 crevit af 


lions of Souls in Rome, pag. 162. al- — — 


tho he reckon'd indeed before as ma- Peratore Tu. 


citus ac fids 

ſom dx Slaves in iz, bur he is full of fuch he = 

ſhict onctadiftions. 0k | cenſent ſexn 
And 97 1 , gies novien 

i . . Doſe centena ſexa3 

lions: | br millia. Ui. 

75 . Sa per vacuum fir, cum * 2 m in Civitazer fork 

even, E recepre. | ers 


erſon! 
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Vol. p. 8 Voſſius ſay s that all thoſe Luftri 
Vol vero did fi — nothing to the purpoſe; 
— Sls becauſe they did not ſhew the Great. 
uit & con- neſs of — Town, but that of the Re 
= „ , Roman Empire, that is to ſay, they 

— fre were rather a Review of the People , 
ef the. N than of that of che 


Aragie, cen- | the 
Fexa millia Town. is 11 . N Ictha 
 Crvinm Ro- 8 | 
manorum capita, illa 3 „ vel fuciunt, © cum non vba, fed. Roma. 0 
vi 1 8 81 magnitudinein Mandant. Ss ha Fog 3 I cccril 

"FE: fo 421 | of M il 


voſſ. p. * He 410 tells us tab Ke Alis i in why 4 
2 Chronicles reports, that Auguſtus with ert 
eit Auguſtum Tiberius did take a Review of the | 
* Ot Inhabitants of Rome fit to bear Arms, . 
1 4 d Wherein above Nine Millions, Six 
auen 2 Hundred and Seventy Thouſand Men 


dle, ex. were found. Bur adds, that he be. Chf 


cents &. ſe- lieves i ic may be queſtion'd. „ © 0p 

tua ginta E 

Hominum millia, verum de hoc * deliberandum cenſus, Ke. orde 
* 5 he C 


Pag. 3 . Cla- But i in another Place he contradiael 


| or of _ plainly all thoſe vain and fooliſh AſÞ Tow 
ver/=renur, ſertions, by ſaying, That it is evi- iy 
1 dent there is no Mention made in allſ hing 
an men che Writers of the Number of theg em 


— nie Citizens living in Rome, after the, 
| faris, quo re- Review or Cenſus made by Cæ ſar, 
lack. ſuere ad Vherein their Number was reduc'd 
1 to One Hundred ang F ifty Thou 


andi 


1 0 


lad 2 A 


1 8 and. db 


the Reviews of che People, that we can- 
wa « not rely upon them 1n the leaſt. 

Ah And Voſſius's Opinion ſeems to be 
RN the more depended upon as to that, 
that he has been very extravagant as 


wma. Ito the Multitude of People BE 45 


i cribes to Old Rome, vis. F ourteen 
Millions of Souls. . 
Thoſe great Liſts comprehended 


_ certainly the Men of the Empire, and 
ERC hot of the Town, altho' *tis certain 


8 hat Computations were made alſo 
F Low and then, of all the Inhabitants 
"of Rome generally, Men, Women, 
hildren, Servants, and Slaves, and 


Pf All their Eſtates and Goods, in 
&c. prder to regulate their Taxes, and 
the Capitation accordingly. But there 


11) 
1 So that it appears from the 


Confuſion there is in the Opinion of 
thoſe Authors, as to thoſe Cenſus or 


lictsſ no Liſt or Account of any of theſe 


Al- omputations now to be found. Tis 
mn dnly known that there was ſuch a 
5 hi hing, but not what it was. 
UMemoirs are loſt, as alſo a great ma- 
y others, whereby we might have 
e ad a better Knowledge of Old Rome 
uc'd 
0 han we have. = 


and 


Thoſe 


.. mam 


e 
* | 
* 1 


Aue del Com- comprchended, viz. the Soldiers and 
Tutto il Po- 


i] quale con- 


9 Handicrafts and Tradeſmen) are al 
Fru, " loſt, as well as the Books which took 
| ali binuti. Notice of them; and we find nothing 
le, del tutto 


perduts la the hiſtorical Lift, which did compre- 


ö Stata gran in loſing ſo many noble and valuabl; 
* Writings about other Things as wel” 2 


7 14 1 Comp N an 
RP ION 8 Been docs confirm it, 


Ws pag- when he ſays, that the Regiſters 


E oli] wherein all the People of Rome Wort 


T hi 
2 
Hel 
Em} 
Fou 
the 
4 'I 
Wü 
he 


mune, deve true Citizens fit for the War and Ci. 
polo Romano vil Government, as allo the uſelcſ, 
era compreſs, People (he means Women, Children, 
temne Ia gen- Scrvants, Forcigners, Shop- keepers, 


Arme & la 


men 

diſts 
© libri fe ancient Records but 'what concerns and 
b 


memoria, efo 
533 hend only the Soldicrs and Citizens. hide 

del Cenſo * 

Hiſtorico, che comprendeys 14 gente Al & gherriers- 1 7 5 pu 


+ yard 
: Pap. 2 4105 8 And i in 2 PE Place he lb that 2 
„ et the World has ſuffer'd a great Loſs D 


ſeritti - coſe hoſc hereb ht have rue, 
bill 4% 48 tnole,. whereby We might ave | 
orc 2 learn'd exactly that Which we do not 155 


1 ee nowz but by, e he 
Tet ther 


teva ſapere 
quello, che e non ci 59770 . non por Cone, Þ. 
They may alfo object 2 2 be 28 
ſays, that in the Time of Nero therd o 


a d of the ee Three Hundred 
| Thou- 


ute 
nha 


Rome ind Wogen 


lter J houſand in One Year, and under 
"RYe/p2/ian Ten Thouſand a Day; and 
2 MS#et0745 relates that under a certain 
1 Ci Emperor there were One Million and 
ele Four Hundred Thouſand Souls in 


$ 
the City. 
They may ſ: 24 alſo, thatwhen Eoin, 


Mldiftributed to ſeveral Hundred Thou- 
lands. Lipſius ſays, pag. 171. that 
before C2/ar's Time their Number 
did exceed Three Hundred Thouſand, 


Put that it decreas'd mightily afrer- 


Wards. 


pf thoſe whom the Plague did inatch 
ray, beſides the ordinary Aggrava- 
tion in ſuch caſes, if it was exactly 


| " The People of the Thirty Five Tribes 
ture he City, as we fhall ſec, and Was 
he greateſt Part of it. 
I fay che ſame as to the Frumen- 
£ 5 ations; the Thirty Five Tribes were 
1 22 bn derne in them, they did conſti- 
Ffute the City of Rome, as well as the 
nhabitants of Rome it ſelf, and were 
2 in 


ed 


hou 


Wine and Oyl were diſtributed to 
he People, 1n the time of the Fru- 
mentations, as they call'd it, it was 


-I anſwer, That as to the Number 


Hue, it would prove nothing, becauſe 


here comprehended amongſt that of 
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in its Neighbourhod. And we have 
no Account allo of theſe Frumenta- 
tions, as is eaſily perceiv'd by the 
blind and uncertain Account Lipſius 
gives of them; all thoſe Memoirs are 
it. E 
Lipſ. pry, Lipſius ſays that all the Soldiers in 
& 172, Frau- the City were Partakers of theſe Fru- 
eee mentations, and all the Court with 
enim ideo ma- all the People who did belong to it; 
mumiſ 8 as alſo all the Soldiers belonging to 


frumentum 


dominis fer- their Flects. He ſays that whole Fa- 


4 Por ings wy milies had a Share in it, and that e- 
TI eCYAN . 0 . 

iberi,. dc. VEN rich Men receiv'd it, under the 

igitur cen- Name of their Slaves whom they had 

ſendum eſt, 


pleroſque iſto- 


: evil Fi. it, but others allo who kept Ser- 


ſe, Uxorem, VANS. © | : 

TLiberos, Fer- ; | EE 8 
vulos habuiſſe ; annon probabiliter urbani illi omnes milites in conſorti- 
um hujus frumenti venerunt. Duidni etiam ipſa Aula & Palatmi 
annonas ſuas hinc acceperint? Amon probabile eſt & Claſſiarios ipſas 
in Italia milites. Hi pauperes, aut ſaltem qui ſublevati gauderent, 
inter quos liberti, & id genus, muxime fuere. | 


If all the Reaſons I have brought a- 
gainſt their pretended Extent of the Ci- 
ty, and Multitude of People in it, are 

not ſufficient to convince em, I ſhall 
bring the Authority of Franceſco Boc- 
ci, who fays; the Roman People vey 
"I | CA 4 


ſer at Liberty: And inſinuates that 
rum qui ca- not only the Poor were admitted to 


8 in 
"ru 
71th 
it z 
to 
Fa 
4 E- 
the 
had 


that 
1 to 
Ser- 


nſorti- 


atm. 


s 1þſos 


lerent, 


It 4- 


eCi- 


Arc 


ſhallſ 


Boc- 


Were 


all'd 


* 


call d indifferently Republick, City, Vide Franceſ. 


ſuo Trattato 


the Thirty Five T ribes, and the Mi- Bocchi;Net | 


litary Forces. 

ne gli antichi. 
ſecoli la ſmiſurata potenza di Roma, pag. 164, II Topolo Romano 
hora Reſpublica, hora Citia, hora col nome di AE Tribu, o ai 


a militari era nominato. 


He 4 s alſo, that the Tribes and ggf. | 


the People of Rome were the ſamepolo Romano 
Thing. G una mede- 
coſa. . 

In 3 Place he ſays, that chefs 282. E- 
People of Rome were very numerous, % adde 


and did conſiſt in the Thirty One mam nme. 


Ruſtick Tribes, who did live out of r2/iſimo, & 


abitada - 


Rome in the Country, and in the xXXI Ban. 
Four Urbane Tribes within the Walls de, o Trib 
of * City. e en 


ai Roma nei 
+: Contado, 60 
in IV Tribu Urbane dentro delle M; ura della Cirta, 


He telle us 1 that the fag. 284. * 


Cenſo adun- 


Luſtres or Reviews did comprehend ,,; 7 
only Men of Merit, fit for War, . for /idera bene, 


0 non contene- 
agiſtracy and Publick Government, 4 f. ans. 


and in a Word, the Citizens of Va- gitrava, ſe 


ue. Hence tis that Authors ſpeak 2 ee 
4 fatti di 


o differently of the Number of thoſe ⸗ flima & ds 


ho were regiſtred, or paſs'd the Re- Cn. 
chi, 
iew: Cenſa fuere Civium Romano- 2 x 


um CL, CC, CCC millia. And & 4s rie, 


I 3, ac- 
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onde venne 


\ 
3 ——— — * a 
2 => — — — — — eee en — 
7 c I EE an ES EEE RET En IE 
. 


2 — 2 


Arme, e dn 


118 A Compariſon between 
Traveglire according to the Number they found W 


in guerra, 


Cittadini &; in that Year, more or Jeſs Men, were] ple 
S regiſtred. V hereby tis plain, that wit 
a. ee they were only Citizens who were the 
variaro il Written jn the Liſt; and every body e 
9 knows that Women, Children, Shop- 4 
ſempre dico- Keepers, and Strangers in Rome, were] ;,,; 


- ns, Cenfafu- not and ought not to have been pu. 2770 


ere Civium 


nene | oy 
CLzCC,CCC ES \ fe, Bot 
millia. Er ſerondo il numero piu & meno rigiftrava la quantity he 


corre va in quel anno. Dove ſi vede, che non erano, ſe non Cittadnif mac 
quelli, 4 quali ſcritti erano ne cenſo; Ma chi non ſa che le Donne; i Hen 
Fanciullini, i Bortegai, I Foreſtieri non erano in Roma, * non 4 FS 
veano Aer riputati um Ke. I ty, 


vag, 243. He 65e allo, chat the Militiaf 
La Militia 
the 4 and the Citizens were moſt in the 


ta erano ag Country about Rome: And that to 
——_ tu lay a Citizen or a Soldier was one 
omo civile and the ſame thing; as alſo that the com 


& rom Soldiers were Husbandmen, or Plow: as | 


a guerra e- 
ra il mede-MEN, © | ES > ks Shox 
r : [. Ih repu 


dato era Laveratore di Terra. 


pig. oy le tells us again, that the Peopld nil, 

Jt 7V of Rome were very numerous, and, 7 
polo a diſmi- did partly live in the City, and part wrt 
— * ly in the Country, in Thirty Five 5 
Roma, di cui Tribes about Nome. And that the but 1 
Ms ns City did not comprehend within its Pt 


a nella Ci 
Ras Lag 4 Wally. - 


bund 
Were 
that 
were 
ody 
hop- 


Were 


pu- 


ita che 
tta dini 
ne; i 
on ab. 


itn 
the 
Er co 
One 
the 
LOW: 


4 ally: 


reputed vile, and were not admitted Plile alis 
Ito ſerve 1 in the War. 8 


2 Both 2 1 and Livfiu us. —* fol 
theſbur not prove, that there were Six 
1 its e Nations at Rome; but what 


— 1 119 


Walls an infinite Multitude of Peo- ta, parte nel 
ple, but that the People who did live Xx : of 
without in the Country, and within 4 into 4 
"> + ws Roma. La 
the City, were very nume An, 
F 18 1 10; 2 Fr 1949 racchiudeua 


Us del circuito de ſun Mura. numero di geue Pens il Popolo 
di Roma che habitava fuori nel contado 2 dentro della Citta, co- 
tanto era 1 per 7 eſerciti, * | 


* r, (32486 00 


And he likewiſe ſays, art the 
Boudds of the Country Tribes, who 
made Part of the City, did compre: 
fiend in ſome Places the Space of 'Six- pag. 268. 7»- 
ty, in others of an Hundred Miles, rorno a Gong 
all about ©. Rome: F. tom one Side u 2 
r 29” the River Arno, and from Arno, dall 
the other Side As far as the River Ga- e 
rigliano.. 0 


In another Place 1. ſays, that TY: Pag 148, & 


160, Militia 


common People of the Town, ſuch Re ws 


as Taylors, Artizans, Shoemakers, anmetteua 
Bottegai, ne 


Shop-Keepers, Weavers, . Gr. were gk, E. 


Citta come 
marmaglia 
era ſtimata, 


M4; tile, e povera, come quella ob era compoſts di Bottegai, & di Arti- 


10, Calzolai, Tefſaori, & alrri 7 mili. 


14 does 


ſino al 


1 . - 
4 od 
* — ——— and — ear Ie: 


1 
: 
- - 
5 * * 1 4 
9 * 4 : — — — 
t. . ESD _— a — 1 — th ＋ 8 8 Lo 2 Ha. " 
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7 | «does that ſignifie, if it was true? J piſt 
. dare ſay that we could find as many ff bun 
more at London, underſtanding by a N whi 
Nation ſome ſmall Tract of Land, I in t 
ſuch as our Shires or Part of our on: 
Shires are, or Diſtricts: People might | not 
| be apt to fancy, upon this, that eve- || abu 
vY ry one of theſe pretended Nations || as 7 
©. at Nome were very numerous in Peo- gi. 
Pe. or that they were Six Hundred ff of t 
Nations like France, Spain, Italy, or can 
| _ Germany ; but it may be, all the Fo- 126 
( | reigners in Rome did not amount to tho 
4 I! birty or Forty Thouſand People. Baſ 
3 We can ſee in Lipſius what capital] any 
Countries, or Nations, were under of 
their Yoke, they did not amount to] Chi 
Forty, and among them ſome incon-¶ ſhip 
ſiderable ones: I ſhall mention them] Tw 
afterwards. However, altho' weff reck 
. ſhould grant him that Number offf and 
Nations, they could not be every one] Lig 
F of them very populous, when Lipſi. me 
= - us fixes the Number of the Inhabi- ni 
i tants at Four Millions, as we have ſeen. aut 
What Lipſius ſays of the great Num- Non 
ber of their Temples, that they had] Ten 
above Four Hundred Twenty Four, the 
d24qqiocses not prove any thing neither: diff 
| For *tis uſual among Heathens, — reck 
| | EF ET | LG Pllts, 


e p 
nA 
* 6 


aut inſtructa; that is, They 
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piſts, and Mahometans, to have A- 
bundance of Temples, even in Places 
which are not populous: Superſtition 


in that Point exceeds the true Religi- 
on: And yet we find that they had 


not many great Temples, but only 


abundance of Chappels, A diculæ, 
as Publius Victor calls them. Geor- 
gius Fabritius has made a great Lift 


of their Temples, but for all that he 


cannot find that there were above 


126 Of ſome Note; and other Au- 


thors reckon only about 80, and few 
Baſiliques. Altho' we never drew 
any Argument for the Populouſneſs 
of London, from the Muititude of 
Churches, or Places of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, yet I dare ſay we have above 
Two Hundred Churches in London, 
reckoning all thoſe of the Diſſenters 
and Foreigners, Jews and Papiſts. 

Lipſius uſes theſe Words, Fuere Ro- 


ne 424 Templa pleraque ex his mag- 


nifica & aliter atque aliter ſtructa 
had at 
Rome Four Hundred Twenty Four 
Temples that were magnificent, for 
the moſt part, and built or adorn'd 
differently. I wonder he does not 
reckon as many Temples as there 

| "WE 


4 Compariſon betaveen 
were different Nations, beſides the 
Temples of the Romans themſelves; 


eſpecially confidering what he fays, 
Lipſ. p. 207. That Six hundred Nations did infa. 


122 


. bit the City, who had their ſpecial 
bem corflux- Rites, and the Worſhip us d in their 


| — 5. xg own Country. Tis true he adds, 


fea Rituſque hat their Religion was not publickly 
Patrit ee %,exercts'd, and commends the Piety 


of the Romans in that Point; 
ſays he, if they did admit any other 
Religion *twas by the Oracle's Ad- 
vice, and it was practis'd according 
to the Roman Faſhion, Romano more 
culta, by baniſhing from it all the na- 
ſty Vanities, or che prodigious Fa- 
bles; abdicatis findis Vanitatibus' aut 
Fabularum porteutis: So that, by his 
Words, there were no naſty Opini- 
ons or Fables in the Religion of the 
Romans. How can a Learned Man 
ſpeak ſo, when he pretends to be a 
Chriſtian? This is a, horrid Flattery 
to the Romans: But the Reaſon of 


his doing ſo was undoubtedly, be- 
cauſe he had embrac'd Popery, which 
is at leaft as fooliſh and impious in 
its Worſhip as the Old Romans were, 
and has adopted many of their Fol- 
lies; ſo that this is a kind of 


Or 


for, 
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for the Religion of Modern Rome. 8 


But, after all, it ſeems that their 
Priapus and their Venus, two of their 
Deities, were naſty and portentous 
panne 

Hoſſius does alſo inſinuate to us, Voſl. p. 18. 
that great many Foreign Nations 


mongſt em the Britains, or Engliſh: u 3 
We may eaſily judge that the egi ſh Fudzi GE. 
were but few 1n Number there. 

It may not be amiſs, upon this 3 — 
Subject, concerning the Populouſneſs & Brian. 


of Rome, to ſhew how many empty 


Spaces there were in it, becauſe it 


confirms what we have ſaid of the 
F cuncls of Houles i in it. 1 7 | 


of the 3 7 laber in 0 
0 ROME. 


We have oe ſulgeiently 7 that 
Old Rome was not Thirteen Miles in 
Circumference, and it may be not 
Ten, conſidering the Sinuoſities of 
its Walls; and now I am to ſhew that 
there was above the Hts of that 8 


re 


* 
* 


; Ie | 


Ibis uvivebant 
Cippadoces, 
did inhabit at Rome, and names a- Scythe, Ponti- 


„  Fyptis. Alibi 


. 
. —— — 2 3 ET + 
we Peron Sh pe boring. |. 
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4 A Compariſon between 


It cannot be doubted, but chat 
| there were many empty Places upon 
the Hills of Rome, which were not 


full of Houſes; altho' we muſt not 


5 conceive thoſe Hills, as if they were 
very high and unacceſſible, for they 


were inhabited, but not ſo well as 


the lower Parts of the Town. We 


ys know by Hiſtory, and Yoſſius owns 


it, that about every 


one of thoſe 


Hills the Augurs and other Prieſts 
.. ., order'd ſeveral empty Places to be 
left for their Proceſſions, and to ſtu- 


dy the Flying of the Birds, whereby 


a great Profit did accrue to them, as 


I have already ſhewn, when ſpeaking 
of the Extent. There were Seven 
Hills, with Three Colles among 'em, 


one call'd Collis hortulorum, becauſe 
full of Gardens; Yoſ/ius himſelf owns 


that there were many empty Places, 


as we ſhall ſee elſewhere; the Two 
bother little Hills were Collis Vatica- 


nus, and Faniculum. 


Lipſius owns alſo, that t the Hous 


ſes of the Nobility and great Men 
had very 


large Incloſures, and that 
within the City there was an innu- 
merable Multitude of Country Hou- 


* as alſo that their Temples, Ba- 
8 | ſiliques, 


Cirque, Portico's, Scats of Juſtice, 
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filiques, Porches, Circus's, Market. Lipſ 2 1075 
places, Tribunals of Juſtice, Fora, — 


Woods, Bathing- places, Cc. did Porticus, Cir- 


take up the greateſt Part of the Town. 4, Luci 


Balnea, cætera 


And indeed they had great Gardens, publica max- 


Vineyards, Orchards, Meadows, &. 888 
in the City, which made the Streets —— * 
to be few in Number, ſhort and fi- Olimpiodorus 
nuous. | 2 © RE : | Jo by 
Olimpiodorus tells us, that every ES 
one of the great Houſcs of Rome had gnarum Do- 


within it ſelf whatever a Town of a in floſs ro 


middle Size can contain, vg. 2 ber, quacung: 
mediocrisUrbs 
s poſſit contme- 
Temples, Wells, and ſeveral Bathing re, nempe Cir- 
places. And Lipſius adds, that there © Fora, 


Te mpla, | F ON- 


were One Thouſand Seven Hundred ce; Balnea di. 


and Eighty Houles of that fort: The 2%, &c. 


| e, 
Houſes even of the Great Men being Pons in 46. 


generally low, as we call now the : Urbe fue. 
Buildings 4 la Romaine, according s 
. 2 * Lip . p. 176. 


to the Old Roman Faſhion, they Arheneus af. 


muſt have been generally of a great me 2 — 
Extent; eſpecially if we believe tome romanerum 
fooliſh ancient Authors, and among % 20 

| millia Servo- 
them * Athenæus, who confidently run baba 
lays, that ſome of the Romans did nec ut qua- 
keep Ten or Twenty Thouſand Ser fone 


vants, not to make any Profit of em afſeclss aut 


by letting 'em out to work for others, , 


modo habe- 
but rent. | 
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but only to be attended by em as 
they Von along the Streets. Certain- 
ly thoſe Gentlemen muſt have had 
vaſt Houſes to lodge ſo great a Mul- 
titude of Servants and Lackeys. I 
queſtion whether all the Streets of 
Nome, being 10 narrow, had been ca- 
| = of holding Forty Thouſand 

en walking at once. I wonder that: 

Lipſr: 745, who quotes him, does not 
ridicule him: Inſtead of that, he ſays 

Lig p. 5 himſelf, chat Beliſarius, who was the 
| 22 — General of JVuſtinian's Armies, had 
magnus, du- Twelve Thouſand ſuch Servant- men 
ogecim Mili or Slaves, who were his own. '*Tis 
| propria ha- true, he does not ſay that he kept 
them all at Rome, or that they did 


* follow him in the Streets. 


Domus News. 


la, ry one 2 Thouſand Paces long. 


illiarias, id 
ef fuss  * Lipſius ſays the ſame, and adds, 


ile PAP that there was a grear Pond like a Sea, 


20713 { contine- 
e. ſurrounded all about with Houſes like 
_ *Lipſp199. a Town; beſides ſeveral Lands, Vine- 


In Domo Ne- 
rem Fortieus yards, Paſture- grounds and Woods, 


 Friplices mil with a Multitude of Cattle, and wild 


liavie, item 
 Stagnm, 
Maris 2 
ercumſep- © 


"Beaſts of all kinds, Oc. | 
| We 


tu Ad. Moti a Urbium foods: Rura Sh ba, . atque Vineti 1 
Paſcuis, Sylviſque varia, cum multimdine 017znis generis — * 


ac Feen, =. 


: Voſſins tells us, that the Houſe of 
awpluresPor- Nero had many treble Portico's, eve- 
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Me have ſeen already the Expoſtu- Es 
lations of Valerius an d.yeneca, againſt 


the yaſt Compaſs of the Houtes of tips p. 198. 


the Romans, for they had-Palaces, Hibhane 


ulas am- 


fay they, as big as Cities. e Urbium. 
There were in the City about Nine 
Hundred Bathing- places for private ® 
Perſons, and One Thouſand Three _ 
Hundred Fifty great Ciiterns of Wa- 
ter, which they call'd Lakes, Lacus. 
Their Thermes and publick hot 
Bathing-places were alſo very nume- 
rous, and ſome of them of an incre- 
dible Bigneſs, inſomuch that their 
Authors affirm, there were in ſome a- . 
bove Three Thouſand Cells ſeparat- Lip. p. 192. 
ed one from another, and that they 
were as Jarge as Provinces, as already 


ſaid, which is a prodigious Hyperbo- 


le. Some did reckon ']'wenty, others 


ixteen great publick Thermes, which 


had every one of em a ſpecial Aque- 
duct or Conduit of Water, and a 


great Baſon or Receptacle to preſerve 
_ and keep the Water, they call'd it 


Caſlellum aquarum; for the Inhabi- 
tants of Rome being a very idle Peo- 
dle, and wearing little Linnen at that 


time, did waſh and bathe themſelves 


continually, Winter and Summer, 
Wd dd 
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now in hot and then in cold Wa. 


Rr, | 
Their Temples were alſo .nume- 


rous; altho' ſome Authors mention | 
only 11, ſome 19, and others 21 Ba- 


ſiliques or ſtately Temples, but their 
other Temples, and the Chappels call'd 
e/£Ed4icnule, were in great Numbers, as 
before ſaid, with Courts and Yards 
about 'em, and they were all ifled. 
All the Houſes of the common 
People were alſo ifled, as I ſaid elſe- 
where. I ſuppoſe it was to preyent 
Fire from the next Houſes; that was 

ſo order'd by Nero, after he had 


burnt the City; Ur Domus non com- 


 munione parietum, ſed propriis quæqut 


Muris .ambirentur, as the Authors 


ſay; that is, in order that every Houſe 


ſhould be encompaſs'd by its own 


Walls, and not by a common Wall. 
Their Theatres, Amphitheatres, 
Cirques, Naumachia's, and Arena's, 
were all Places of a large Extent with 
great Incloſures; *tis pretended that 


ſome of them could hold 'Two or | * 


Three Hundred Thouſand Souls all 
ſitting, but *tis a yo; Lipſius lays 


only about One Hundred Thouſand, 


ſome Engi/h Authors ſay Two Hun- 


dred| © 
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dred and F ifty Thouſand: There 
were Six or Seven Naumachia's, E— 


leven Amphitheatres, Seven Thea- 
tres, and Seven or Eight Cirques: 


All thoſe Places had their own ſpeci- 


al Diverſions, but ſometimes all ſorts 


of Plays were performed in every one 
of them, as Pugiles or Fighters at 


Handy- cuffs, Curſores or Runners, 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, Hunters and 
Killers of wild Beaſts, Battles both 


of Foot and Horſe, and Sea-fights; 


as alſo Ludi Tauriles or Bull-fightings, 
bigarum quadrigarumque Curſus, or 


Races of Carts with Two or Four 


Horſes, as alſo Comedies or Plays, 


| Buffoons, Merryandrews, Dancing, 


Rope-dancing, Conſorts of Muſick, 


Tec. All their publick Places and 
| Buildings had ſome Area about em, 


that 1s, a Court or Yard. „ 
They had a good Number of Luci 
or Boſcages conſecrated to their Gods, 
to the Number of Thirty Two, and 
beſides ſeveral other Woods and 
Groves; they had alſo ſeveral Places 


called Hur, Pagi, Ville publicæ. 


Some do reckon Ten Curiæ, Courts 


| of Juſtice, Places of Greeting, and 


for their Political Councils and pub- 
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A Compariſon between 
lick buſineſs of Law. Authors men. 


tion alſo Four PlacescalPd Senatula, 
where the Magiſtrates and Senate did 


meet. Note that Lipſius, pag. 190, 


docs not mention any more Hora pub. 


lica in quibus Res & Lites ageban- 


tur, Places for publick Buſineſs, than 
Five, viz. Forum Romanum, Forum 
Julii, Forum Auguſti, Forum Ver. 


ve, Forum Trajani, and Ten Mar- 
ket- places, among which there was a 


great Slaughter-houſe or 'Carnificina: 
- Some reckon in all Nineteen Fora, 


others Seventeen, others only Ele- 


. 


They had ſeveral Nubes called Sa: 


dia, Odea, Xiſti or Xiſta, Roſtra; in 


ſome of which they performed theit 


Horſe and Mens Races, ſuch were 


Stadia, altho* no body can ſay where 


they were; in the Odea the Muſicians 
and Actors of the Stage: dig. exerciſe 
themſelves before they came on 
the Stage; the Ait! were ſome 
Portico's, which did ſerve to the 


Wreſtlers; the Roſtra, I ſuppoſe, did 


. ſerve the young Advocates and Rhe- | 


toricians to exerciſe themſelves in, 
before they durſt appear in the Courts 
of Juſtice or other Aſſemblies. 


” Authors | 
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Authors ſay. there were Four O- 


dea in the Town. 
There were Two Coloſſes, as al- 
ſo Two Columnæ Cochlides. 


Allcheir Conduiteor Aquatatts. Oc. 


belisks, Pyramids, Columns, triumphal 


'Arches, andStatues, had every one of 


them an empty Space before it, for 
the Spectators to conſider of them. 
They had alſo a great many Statues 


in the Streets, which did encumber 
them, but the Emperor Claudius or- 


der'd part of them to be remov'd. 


They had ſeveral publick Walks 


in the Town. 
There . were ſome Hippodromus, 
where they did exerciſe their Horſes, 
as Hippodromus Aureliana, &c. _ 


Some Learned Men had great and 


fine Houſes, Gardens and Orchards 
in the Town, as Lucanus, Saluſtius, 
Ovidius, Terentius, Seneca, &c. Hors 


ti & Circus Saluſtii, Domus Latera. 


ni, Horti Mzecenatis, Horti Getæ, 


Horti Ceſaris, Armiluſtrum. 
They had alſo many fine Mauſo- 


leums in the Town, which were all 


incloſed and iſled with Courts or 
Vards about them, but the moſt part 


of their Mauſoleums were without 
It 2 


the 


2 


| 4 Compariſon between 
the Gates of the City, on the Sides 


of the High-ways. 


There were ſeveral Places diſtant 


from Temples which were call'd Al- 


tars, as Ara Mercurii, Ara Fouts, &c. 


as alſo Thirty Four Jani, or Figures 


of Janus, in all the Parts of the 


Town; 


Authors tell us alſo that under the 


publick Libraries, 


Emperors there were Twenty Eight 
(ſome ſay only 
Nineteen) Six great Obelisks, and 
Forty Two little Ones. 


They had Two Capitols, the Old 


and the new; and Thirty Six Trium- 
phal Arches of Marble. 
In ſeveral Corners of the Town 


they had ſome great Figures of Hor- 
Hes, ſome of Braſs gilded over, Equi 
Enbi inaurati, Twenty Four in num- 
ber, ſome ſay Eighty Four; ſome of 
Ivory, Equi eburnei, Ninety Four | 


in number, ſome ſay One Hundred 


Twenty Four; and ſome call'd E- 
qui magni, or great Horſes, Twenty | 


Three in number. | 
They had, beſides their Cirques 
and Theatres, ſeyeral other Places | + 
| for their Gladiators, ſuch as were 
called Ludus Mamertinus, Ludus mag - 

| | nut, 
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nus, Ludus Dacicus, Ludus c Ami- 
lus, Ludus Gallicus, Ludus Matutt- 


| Aua; &c. 

Several Places call'd N ymphæa, to 
the Number of Fifteen; Piſcinæ pub- 
licæ; I doubt theſe laſt were ſome 


Ponds to learn Swimming; the Nym- 
phea were ſome publick Houſes for 
Feaſtings, as in Weddings, &c. 


Some alſo reckon Trance others 


Twenty Four Waters, Aque; all 

wich were Conduits of Water. 
There were Two Seprizoniums Se- 

veri, and One of Titus. There was 


Moles Trajani, Moles Adrian, ' as 
Two great and ſtatcly Caſtles with 
Piazza's about them. 


Pliny reckon'd, as we have alrea- 


dy ſaid, Two Hundred and Thirteen 


Streets, Panvinius does not reckon 


above Two Hundred Ten, Victor | 
F our Hundred Twenty Four. 


Theſe Two laſt reckon'd Eleven 
Caſtra or Camps, and Seventeen 


Fields. 


| Panwvinius ſpeaks of 32 9 Ovens, 


as I ſaid before. 


Olympiodorus ſays that there were 


46602 Iſlands, or ſmall Heuſes in 
Naue, to which Yor agrees; but 
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rerant lacera were numerous. 


A Compariſe on between 
Pan vinius ſays only Forty One Thou- 


ſand and ſome Hundreds. Lipſius 
owns that there were no more chan 


4.6602, as already ſaid. 
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Ji thought that the Number: of 


Houſes diminiſh'd after Nero's burn- 
ing of the City, becauſe they made 
of ſeveral ſmall Houſes but One, 


wherein ſeveral Families liv'd upon 


the Ground- flour. 
Tacitus tells us that the whole Ci- 

ty was not burnt, but only part of 
Daippe inke- it: Nome, lays he, is divided into 
Sic tes 14 Ko Fourteen Parts call'd: Regions, F our 
malividitur, 
guarum qua- Were left intire, Three quite de- 
un; fe wt ſtroy'd, and as for the other Seven, 
"ares ſolo tens there were but few Houſes left, all 
lejecke, ſehrem ſhatter'd and half burnt. 


reliqus PA Their Horrea or Granaries for Corn 


ca tedtorum 


_ weſtigia ſupe- did allo take up a great Room, they 


(+ Jemts, One in almoſt every Street, to the 


number of 276; they were alſo orde⸗ 1 


red to keep things depoſited. 
1 ſpoke already of their Mills, 
they were alſo very numerous, 
ſince there were ſome in all the Parts 


of the Town, proportionably to the 15 


2 


N n of the N 8 
| 3 


] believe there was 


Rome end London. 


There are many other Places men- 
tion'd in Hiſtory whereof no account 


can be given, as are theſe, Scholæ, 
La vacrum Agrippina, Therme No- 


tati, Nymphæum Alexandri, Seve- 
ri Septa, Agrippine Crypta, Balli 


ſepta, Carceres, Stadium, Siagnum A- 
grippe, Prata Flaminia, Buxeta, Sy1- 
vaCzſaris, Auguratorium, Prata Bac- 


Their Campus Martius muſt needs 


have been a very large Place, ſince 


their Authors tell us that Three or 


Four Hundred Thouſand Men have 
been muſter'd there at a time, vzz, 


all the Men fit for Soldiers in the 


Thirty Five Tribes; every Tribe was 
divided there into its Centuries both 


of Horſe and Foot, and every Cen- 


tury was divided from the other by a 


little Incloſure call'd Septum or Oi- 
le, from whence every Man was mu- 
ſter'd one after another, being exa- 
mined by the Cenſors, who queſtion'd 
dem about their Fortune and Eſtate, 


the Number of their Family, their 


Horſes and Arms, their Age, their 
Services: That Place muſt certainly 


have been very large. 


K 4 Be- 
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Beſides that Field of Mars, or 
Campus Martius, whereon the Popes 


have ſince built what they call Leoni. 


na Urbs, by the Name of one Leon 


who began it, there were ſeveral o- 
thers.empty and without Buildings, 
to the number of about Twenty, vg. 
Campus Horatiorum, Nidiculi, Ful. 


cant, Jovis, Licinii, Campus Scele- 


ratus, where the Criminals were pu- 


niſhed, Campus Martialis, Eſquili- 


nus, Brytianus, Codetanus, Ottavi- 
tus, becuarius, Lanatarins, Vimina- 


lis, Agrippe, Vaticanus, Figulinus, 
Agonius, Floræ, Trigeminorum, Cœ- 


li montanus, Furinarum, and ſome o- 


thers. %%/ͤ . CIS 
There were alſo, beſides the Fields, 
Ten or Eleven Places, called Caſtra 


or Camps, as Caſtra Miſenatium, Ca- 


ſtra Lecticariorum, Caſtra Peregrina, 


Caſtra Vittimariorum, Caſtra Gypti- 
ana, Caſtra Salgamatiorum, Caſtra 
Vetera, Caſtra Silicariorum, Caſtra 
 Tabellariorum, Caſtra Pretoria, Ca- 


fra Equitum ſingulorum, &. 
Some ancient Authors tell us that 
there were Twenty Gates, others lay 


* Thirty, or Thirty Four, or Thirty 
— 


Some 
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Some reckon Twenty Nine High- 


ways, others more. 

Some reckon Seven Bridges, others 
Fight. As alſo 734 Towers about 
the Walls of the Town for its De- 
fence. But theſe three laſt Articles 


do not concern our Subject, which 


is the Vacuum or n of Old 


Rome. 

So that we may eaſily perceive 
Mens was not very full of Houſes. 
But before I leave this Head I muſt 
take notice that ſome think the For- 
ty Five Stews or Bawdy-houſes, Lu- 
1 were alſo Publick Buildings, 
becauſe thoſe Authors mention them 


as well as the publick Latrines or 
Houſes of Office, otherwiſe they ſay 
it was impoſſible to know preciſely 


all the private Houſes that were ſuch; 


3 


and that it ſeems they ſhould have 


been in greater Number, becauſe the 
are more numerous among us. 


| ſhall not pretend to decide this Point, 


altho' I believe the Romans were a 


Diſcipline was more exa& among 


them. Secondly, Their People were 
oblig'd © to marry by their Laws, I 


mean 


great deal chaſter than we are, for ſe- 
veral Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the 
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mean the Men, and thoſe who were 


ſo were ſooner admitted to Prefer- 


ment than others; and I findgfhat 
unmarry'd Men, and cyen Soldiers, 
were caſhier'd at the time of the Cen- 

4 or Review. No the better ſort 
of che People did all profeſs the Mi. 


litar Art, tho they were ablt to 
exerciſe all ſorts of Civil Affairs alſo. I 
Thirdly, They did not feed ſochigh 


as we do, being more frugal and ſo- 
ber. Fourthly, They were not ſo 
caſie or rich. Fifthly; I find in their 


Authors that Men could kill their 


Wives when drunk or taken in Adul- 


tery, or when they had robbed em; | 


fo that to be ſure thoſe; Women gook 
great Precaution, nn caſtæ ſal- 
tem cautæ; and as for the Free- born 
unmarry'd Women, which we call 
Maids, they put em to Death when 


guilty of Whoring; or at leaſt it was 
a Maxim amongſt em that they 
deſerv'd it, as we ſee by Horatius, 


ſaying Virginum culpæ levis uni mars 
eff, that is to ſay, Death is too lit- 


tle a Puniſhment for a Free- born Maid 


who commits Fornication. Sixthly, 


We have ſeen that they did not allow | 
Women of honeſt Families to con- 


verſe 


This , is no more * 
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verſe with Men, and there was a Law 
againſt it; and I believe that thoſe 
Forty Five Bawdy-houſes were only 
of Female Slaves, and were tolerated 


only for the uſe of Men Slaves, or 


the worſt ſort of Men. We find in 


Horace ſeveral Names of ſuch lewd 


Women, whereof he takes notice; 


they were Slaves for the moſt part, 
thoſe Lydias, Licias, Chloes, Pho- 


toes, Amarillis, Barines, Lalages, 


Phillides, Glyceras, &c. were all 


Slaves; Serva Bry ſeis niveo colore mo- 


vit Mobs long). But I will not be too 


ſitive in that matter, and ſhall not 
oppoſe but that theſe Forty Five 


Bawdy-houſes have been as big and 
as full of Women as the Popiſh Nun- 


neries are. Seventhly, I read alſo in 


their Authors, that when One of 


their Veſtals, who were but Six in 


number, had been found in fault in 


that reſpect, ſhe was by the Law bur- 
ned alive... 

If any one ask where thoſe Three 
or Four Hundred Thouſand Men 
did lodge at the time of their Luſtres 
or Reviews, if there were but about 
Fifty Thoufand Houſes, I anſwer, 


mez 
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me, than againſt their own Authors, C 
who were contemporary, and fay || ch 
that there were no more Houſes than || ch 
I faid, and no more Streets, which F 
is allo behey'd by their modern Au- ||: oz 
thors, as Nardini, Bocchi, and Lip- g- 
ſius. The ſame Queſtion may be rai- 5 
ſed againſt the modern Relations con- i 
cerning the Carnaval of Venice, at! 
which time there is a prodigious Cons Im 
courſe of People from all Parts; but | w 
eſpecially againſt what is generally I ur 
3 Ale Bos which! 
perhaps has not the half or the third I ſti 
part of the Houſes the Old had. It || ei. 
was publiſh'd by all the News Papers 
not long ago, that there were in the | M 
time of their Spiritual Fair or Jubilee T 
about a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand | Se 
Strangers; ſo that I may ask in my | rie 
turn, Where did all thoſe Men lodge? | ne 
And I have ſo much the more Reaſon | th 
to ask it, becauſe theſe did lye in th 
Houſes and Beds, whereas Soldiers | R, 
did lye under the Sky, /ub dio, gene- 


3 rally, and thoſe Luſtra or Cen fies Pe 
were made in Summer, ſo that un- th. 
doubtedly they did for the moſt part th: 
lye in the Fields, either in the City I vir 
or out of it, and appeared in the | Th 


\ 


chey could eaſily find Lodgings in 
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Camp of Mars at the appointed time; 
they us'd Tents then as we do, and 


theſe Luſtres did hold only once in 
Five Vears, ſo that great Preparati- 
ons no doubt were made for them a- 
gainſt that time, as we do in our 
F airs, and as is done at Rome for their 
Jubilee. = 


M e have ſeen alſo that there were 
many other empty Fields in Rome, 
wherein thoſe Soldiers might encamp 

under their Tents. - --:: : 

What is ſaid concerning their Lu- 
ſtres, holds alſo as to their Comitia, 


either Tributa, or Curiata, or Centu- 


riata, which were an Aſſembly: or 


Meeting of all the States of their 


Thirty Five Tribes, or only of the 
Senators, or of ſome of their Centu- 


ries; thoſe Aſſemblies were nothing 


near ſo numerous as the Meeting of 


the Soldiers at their Luſtres, ſo that 
. © tbr 
One thing did hinder a great many 
People from coming to Rome to fee 
the fine Plays and Shews, which is, 
that they did imitate them in the Pro- 
vinces, where they had alſo their 


Theatres, Cirques and Gladiators, * 
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all the other Spectacles, tho? not fo 
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so that *tis plain by this Epics pleat 


before alledged, that Old Rome could 


and many other Authors would have 
it; and that London does much ſur- 
paſs it both in Extent and Multitude 
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ee en a” 
The Beauties and Advanta es of Old 


3 Rome and London Compared together. 
HE Lear have been ſo generally 
poſſeſs d wM an erroneous Opinion of 


1 the Beauties and Glories (as they are 
pleas'd ro ſpeak) of Old Rome, that I find'my 
ſelf obliged to confure their Error, by ſhewing 
briefly, That the pretended Beauties of Old Rome 
were not Comparable ro thoſe of London, as it 
is at preſent, ; en e 


Time, was Incomparable in the Magnificence 
tude of her publick Buildings of all Sorts, and the 
great Number of em; which was occafion'd by 


4 noble Emulation among the ſaid Emperors, to 


/ I fignalize themſelves by erecting ſome glorious 
» PEdifice, and their Endeavours to Out. do each 
* "Forher therein. This publick Spirit was in Rome, 
fleiven before the time of irs Emperors, there be- 
© ing now and then ſome IIluſtrious Patriot that 
W adorn'd it with ſome noble Structure at his own 
Charge. But it does not appear to have been 
Iſo predominant when Nome was a Republick, as 
| * Funder the Emperors; whether for want of Pow- 
er, or for want of Artiſts, 1 ſhall not determine. 
\ P. Hiſtorians, however, attribute to King Tarqui- 
I uius Priſcus the ſeven great Cloacas, or Sewers, 
call'd by Pliny and Serabo, Operum Omnium Maxi- 
mum, the greateſt Work of all. The Beginning 
of the Capitol is likewiſe attributed to Numa, 
and the Pantheon to Agrippa, Son in Law to 
ue, during his Conſulſhip, Se. 


wealth, when the Emperors aſſumed the Go- 
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Tis granted, that Old Rome, in the Emperor's | 


But, after the Qverthrow of the Common= 


vernment 


f . any thing to Recommend it to the World. 


A cmnbariſen between 
vernment, the City began to flouriſh more an 
more in 'publick Edifices, with all the Arts o 


yon For, as the Poet ſays, 


| Gracia es pt a ferum Victorem epi: & Arte 
Intulit agreſti Latio, &c. 


Each Emperor beſto weg Part of the Publick 
Reverie in adorning N with Magnificent 


Buildings, which beſos " Aughſtus's Time had 


is almoſt Incredible, how it improved in 


noble and publick Structures, ſuch as Temples, 


Theaters, Obelisques, Cirques, Thermes,  Porticos, 


Columns, &c. in the ſpace of 200 Years after the 


Emperors begun to ſway over that vaſt Empire. 
And their Number increas d continually, till the 
Seat of the Empire was 1 to Conflantt: 
nople. 


don to Old Rome in that Point. But I dare aver, 


That all the Beauties of Old Rome, taken altoge- | 


ther, were not Comparable to the noble Sight of 
ſo many Hundreds of Ships and Boats that {warm 
in our Thames, ſuch a Proſpect as never was in 
Rome's Power to afford. A Beauty not only uſe- 
ful and laſting, but alſo comfortable and delight 
ing 3 producing daily new Profits and Delights, 
and preſenting continually to the Eyes and Mind 
of the Spect 
It offers likewiſe to the Mind a ſolid and laſting 
Grandure. Whereas all the fine Structures of 
Rome were moſt expenſive, bur barren and uſe. 
leſs Things, ſubject to Decay, andempry Shows 
of human impotent Pride. 

How delightful is it to go in n in 
Boats. with ſo much eaſe and fo little Charge, 
from one end of this vaſt City of London to the 


My Defign therefore i bs not to compare Low | 


ators Plenty of all defirable Things. 
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other; and how convenient, to carry Goods: ar wi 
"Wer 1 ſo 


Ward, and the Air ſomething groſs, as the greateſt 
4 ; _ * Admi 


Rome and London; 
fo . 2 Rate ? To go 10 or 12 Miles up and 
ion this noble River to a great many fine Places 
upon it, by the favour of ix's Flux and Reflux, 
And to ſee from Greenwich, Deptford, and Black- 
wal, ſo many Ships ſailing with a full Sail daily 
up and down this rich River. GY 

Whereas the Tyber, a little, naſty, and malig- 
nant River, upon which Rome is ſeated, would 
rather turn the Storflach of any Man accuſtom- 
ed to the Limpidity and gentle Stream of the 
Thames, And therefore St. Amand, a famous 
French Poet, compares the Water of the Tyber 


to the Filth and Putrefaction that runs out of an 


Ulcer. And another has made theſe comical 
Verſes upon it, iu reference to it's miſchievous 
Violence and frequent Innunda tions. 
C'eft bien à vous, Monſieur le Tibre 
Die Faire ainſi tant de fa pon, ö 
Vous dans qui un petit Poiſſon 
Trouve à peine un Mouvement libre. 


That is to ſay, you have little Reaſon, Mr. 
Tyber, to brag and bluſter as you do. You in 
whom the leaf Fiſh can hardly have a free Motion. 
Nor was it poſſible for Old Rome, with all it's 


noble Edifices, to be a fine City, comparatively 


ro Landon; e narrow and crooked 
Streets, the ſorry Mooden- Houſes of the generality 


of the People, which were but one Story high, 
it's Mounts and little Hills, and the meanneſs of 


the Tyber running through it. 


by it's Situa- 


It could not be a healthful Place, 


tion, the greateſt Part of the City ſtanding in a 


Bortom, and it's noiſom River overflowing it, to 
the ruin of many Houſes, and even of great Tem- 
ples, as Hiſtory tells us. It ſtood, as it does now, 
in a barren Ground, ſome part Hills, but the 
greateſt part Vallies, with Fields to the South- 
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* Ges. Fa- YAdmirers of ome tell us themſelves, and 
bricius, p 256. adjacent Country full of Marſhy Grounds, ca 

Poſiza in Solo fed in Latin, Lacunæ. 
ſterili, & par- "Whereas "London injoy's a good Air, and bay 
tim in Monti- à fine Proſpect on all ſides; the Ground upon 
bus, partim in Which it ſtands being in moſt places like the 
< 1 yo Back of an Aſs, By which Situation it has on 
5 e e one ſide the Proſpect of a noble River, with a 
5g Cali 14. fine open Country, full of Meadows, Gardens, 
guanto gravis Trees, and Houſes, yeilding great Variety of 
Jis, deligh:ful Objects. And on the other, delicate 
Fields and Meadows, of the fineſt Green in the 
World; with abundance of large and near Fil. 
lages, at a fmall Diſtance from each other, and 
5 Walks to em, affording the Comfort of 

1 ſweet and delicate Air. 
_ The - 71 Authors take no Notice of the 
Walks of Old Rome, which makes it queſtion- 
able, 'w ether they were ſuch as we have about 
| London i in almoſt all»the Paris adjacent ro the 
Town; particularly i in St. James 's-Park, Hide- 
Gere and in man publick Places within the 
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Cir 
Obe Streets of London, ace the Croſe-FVays 


Rome. The fir#t are generally of a good Length 
and Breadih moſt of em in a ſtrait Line, eſpecially 
In the 3 5 Buildings, that ha ve been Erected with- 
in theſe 50 Years laſt paſt; which comprehends 
three Parts in four of London and Weſtminſter," 
within the Bills of Mortality. The Heuſes there · 
in generally 4 or 5 Stories High, ſome of em 
more, incly ding that which is under Ground and 
is Tnhabited; bein large and convenient Houſes, 
| Uniform, * CH of em Stately, 
The Croß. Nayt are no where to be parallel led, 
A both for their Number and Handſomnels, — 
WWA Lam fure 0% Rome, could afford no ſuch thing. 
E There are Ka ot ed oh in lenden and HMest⸗ 
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Ming of ) Branches, and ſome of 9 Branches 
zut there are a great many Quarrivia and 
Trivia, that is to ſay, of 4 and 3 Branches that 
pon are Incomparable; which is to be aſcribed to the 
the Breadrh, Length, and Straitneſs of our Streets, 
on | with the Uniformity and Handſomneſs of the 
h a Buildings. J 8 
ens, | Of che firſt ſort is the Croſ- May called the 
of Seven Streets, with a Pyramid in the Center, in 
ate Se. Gzles's Pariſh, And another not far from it, 
the || and near the Grey-hound Coffee-Houſe, formed by 
Fil. | 9 different Streets, Viz. Grafton, Manmouth, I 


t of I Street, MWeſt. Street, Browns-Garden, St. An- 
ewe. Seręet. Tis obſervable, that ſeveral 
the Coaches can ride a- breaſt in every one of them, 


| Rome,nd Landa, © 
nſt ex, which may be called Septivia, as con- ” 


Moore-Streets, Hog-Lane, King-Street., Church- 


* 


on- ¶ and that from the very Croß. Tay, one may ſee into 


our || 5 or 6 other Streets near it. / | 


the | The fineſt Cyoß- H of four Branches, are, 


one at the lower end of 'Fleer-ſtreer, where Fleet- 


hill, one Way leading to Biſhopſgate, another to 

Aldgate, the third ro London-Bridge, and the 

gth fourth to the Royal-Exchange, And, at the upper 

illy end of St. Fames ſtreet, another, Ge. a 

ith- | Of three Branches, a fine one is to be found 
at the lower end of the Hay-Matker, another at 
Charing-Croſs, a third in Holbourn over againſt 

- SHatton-Garden, very broad, and ſome. of the 

Branches very long, a fourth ar the lower end of 
St. Fames-Street, and another at the upper end of 
Longacre, which cuts Drury-Lane in two and 

might ' eafily be made a noble Quatrivium, 


| Bridge ſtands. Another in rhe Middle of Cheap- 
fide, over againſt Guild-Hall, A third in Corn- 


# & 


ed, adding Great Queen. ſtreet to ir. To which pups 


poſe, twere but pulling down a Couple of 


Carts 


Jouſes, which make the Coming into the Street 
on the fide of Drurz-lane very Inconyenient to 
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Lienerunt. 
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in this City, at a ſmall Expence, which would be 
convenient for Trade, and very Ornamental. 


thy being taken Notice op. 9 
Tho' the Romans had many great and Curious Edi. 
Fes, I queſtion whether they had any of their Tem. 
dies ſo Stately as St. Paul's Cathedral at London. I 
am confident, the beſt of em never coſt half ſo 


much Building, their publick Structures being gene- 


rally raiſed by their Slaves. 
"Ip Nor had the Old Romans the Satisfaction to ſeg 
Thouſands of fine Coaches run along their Streets, as 
we ſee in London. Or their Streets ſo full of People well 
clad, eſpecially Women, who had not the liberty at 
203, Rome to appear abroad in the Streets. I the Narrow 


— * 
1 ON fi Nup. Streets of Old Rome were full of People, twas chief. 
tie, Feſtivitas, ly of poor Slaves, very ill Kept by their Maſters, 
aut lætius Con- Whereas at London the common People, and even 


vivium eſſet pro Servants, are better cloathed and fed, than the Ro. 
Mag no pauci man Senators and Knights, for the generality. 

Piſciculi, x The Markets at Rome were neither ſo Numeroug 
Porcinæ aliquot nor ſo well Stocked, as ours. Tis well Known, 


pondo. Similis the Romans were very frugal, Feaſting them ſelves 


in Veſtibis fru. only with ſome ſmall Fiſh, or Pork; and tor many 
galitas, & om- Ages they lived moſt upon Pap, as has been obſerved 
nium ditium already. Fheir Cibariæ Leges afore-mentioned, are 
pauperumque, & a'prodt of what I ſay. And had they had at Rome 
land, atque eg fach Number of Feaſting People as we have at Lon- 
nativi & albi- don, where Exceſſes and extravagant Expences upon 
di Coloris, nifi that Score are but too frequent, they muſt have paid 
nod ditiorum Yearly vaſt Fines to the Common-wealth. 
e pau- The great Admirers ot Old Rome muſt be very much 


lo magis & ni. to ſeek, before they can find in it fo many Thow 


tide a fullonia ſands of large aud rich Shops, adorn'd with hand ſom 
arte eſſent. Nam @tly Signs, and ſtocked with all forts of Goods 


Sericum, & ip. both Foreign and Domeſtick, as we have in London; 


ſa Lintea, ſerò or ſuch Store-Houfes of all kind of Wares, or Com- 


Annotuerunt, & modities. The Romans of Old wore nothing gene- 


rimidò etiam in tally but Courſe Woollen-Cloth, and the Senators 
uſum paucorum diſtinguiſhed them rue pl wearing of Milled 
Cloth, as Lirfus himiglt tells us. Tire x Tis 
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.* Carts and Coaches, and dangerous to Paſſengers. a 
great many ſuch other Accommodations might be male 


I paſs by a great many other conſiderable C 4% 
Ways. ſome of em very fine, and others not CO 


"F great adwirers of Old Rome. 


BVBonte 4 London. 
true, they had many publick and private Ba- 
-; zffion of that City; in Winter and Summer. 


me were hot, and others cold Baths, being uſed to ; 
aſh themſelves often, not only for the Hear of the 
Country, but chiefly becauſe they wore but little 


Linnen. Whereas London affords abundance of Dj. 


verſions, far better than theirs. The Conveniency 


alone of our Coffee and | Chocolate=Houſes go's beyond 
all che common Diverſions they had at Rome, 


The Old Romans, and all their Authors, admir'd 


an thing they had at Rome, tho? never fo deſpica- 


ble.” They knew no City comparable to theirs, in 
— Time. They had taken great care to ruin and de- 


oy all the E freut Cities they had Conquered ; but 
1 ome, 5 
and Dedicated a Temple to that Fooliſh Deity. Rome, 


a contemptible Place in all reſpects, except its pub 


lick Buildings, and its being become, by the Caprice 
ot Fortune, the Seat of the moſt powerful Empire 


that ever was. Which is the more to be wondered 
ge, it bens very unuſual with Nations to chuſe a 
Place deſtitute of all the Advantages of Nature, ſich 


is are a good River, or Sea-Port, à fruitful Soil, or 


good Air, to be the Seat of their Empire. And yet tis 


| moſt certain, that Rome had none of all theſe Ad- 


vantages. 
mire their Tyber, a wretched River. Their Authors 
{peak of it at leaſt very reſpectfully, calling it gene- 


rally; Tyberis ille Pater, the Father Tyber, And *tis 


obſervable, that upon a Motion. made to the Senate 


to divide its Courſe, in ore to prevent the Miſe. 


chievous Conſequence of its fequent Overflowing, 


the Motion was rejected, Ne minori gloria fluerer, ſays 


Tacitus, leſt the Glory of the Tyber ſhould be leſſen d 


by it. But the Gentleneſs of its Stream, pretended 


by Virgil himſelf in theſe his Words, leni agmint 
fl fair, is ſuch a notorious Falſhood as deſerves to be 
hifled at, the Tyber being well known to be a miſ. 
"© chievous and troubleſom River by its Rapidity. 


Which is ſufficient to poſſeſs all Men againſt thoſe 
Flattering Authors and their Followers, that are fo 


under the Name of Roma æterna, 


But the Romans were ſo infatuated as even to ad- 
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156 A. Compariſon” between — 
4 A City that muſt have been a very Melay- oly f: 
Place of itſelf, nor would any Man of Faſhion % 7 
lived in it, but for its Artificial Beauties and C. „ 
veniencies; which as they could not make amen | 
for, or correct the Deficiencies of Nature, fo they 
are not comparable to the Natural Beauties and Ad. 
vantages which London -injoy's. Nor could all the 


— — — moos * — * 


* . = Art of Rome make its Inhabitants as Rich as the 
| Londoners are. r | 
| Now great Part of the Beauties, Ornaments; and 


Delights ot London are owing to the Wealth of its 
Citizens. As for Example, there are in London about 
20000 good Houſes, fit one with another to Lodge 
2 Gentleman of 10007. ſterling Revenue, with 
competent Retinue, ſuitable to Perſons of that Sub 
ſtance. Whereas Hiſtorians tell us of only 1800 Do. 
mus, or dwelling Houſes, of ſuch ſort of People in 
Old Rome, I mean of Senators or Knights, who were 
not (generally ſpeaking) ſo Rich one with another 
as moſt of our Citizens. For any Man was fit for a. 
Senator, who had but an Eſtate worth 3zoooo Crowns; 
or for a Knight that had an Eſtate worth 12000 
Crowns, (as Bocchi tells us) that is about 3000 pid 
Bocchi p. Pounds ſterling * which is confirmed by Lipſius and 
93. Di 3o mi Georgius Fabricius, The other Houſes of Rome were 
la Scud dove · very mean NPN 9 
; ved aſpero i! is alſo to be attributed both to the Wealth and 
valſente de Se. Number of our Citizens, that our Market-Places are 
natori Romani, fo numerous, fo large, and well furniſhed with all 
de Cavalli- forts of Proviſions, both for Neceſſity and Delight. 
eri, com? Dig That we have ſo many ſtately Taverns, Chocolate and 
nita meqgana Coffee-Houſes, and Cooks-Shops 3 the Streets 1o fine, 
a la. Plebz and in a perpetual hurry of Carts and Coaches; Shops, 
| ei Senatori, and Store-Houſes, ſo well ſtocked, Houſes fo well fur- 
1 1 12 mila. niſhed, and to many Shzps in the River. That we 
N | have ſo many ſtately Inne of Lawyers, ſuch an Ex- 
|! « | | charge, and ſuch a Cuſtom Houſe, the great Conve- 
1 | niency of Hackney-Coaches and Poſtage by the General I torts 
| Poſt and the Peny-Poſt.Offices, that People make ſo I dern 
1 god an Appearance in the Streets, no Slaves, or ditio 
| | Starved Peqple. 1 fine 
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T 46 Whereas the People of Rome were generally Idle, the ff 
having little to do, for want of Trade on Manes the f 
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he Rome a London: 
factures. Therefore, to amuſe the People, and draw i 
in $rangers, the Government was fain to invent and 


jacice ſo many Shews, Spectacles, and Diverſions, 
eſides the other artificial Ornaments of the City. 
The Modern Rome, labouring under the ſame natu- 


ral Diladvantages, would be a Deſart, were it not 
for her Invaſions, and Incroachments upon Peoples 


Conſciences, for her Spiritual Commerce of Religi- 
ous Toys and Trinkets, and for the pious Cheats 


and Impoſtures of her Religion. Which Trade is 
driven by the Pope in chief, and the Cardinals, his 
principal Factors, who found 1 to get the 


Treaſures of many ignorant 2nd credulous Nations, 
ee and Indulgences, Relichs and Agnus Dei, &c. 

which ſublimated Prieſt-Cratt, the Pope has made 
himſelf a very powerful Prince, raiſed himſelf above 
Crowned Heads, and ſways over a great many Na- 


tions, impoſing ſuch. Laws upon them as conduce moſt 
to his Intereſt, and making himſelt (under Colour of 


Religion) the Head of a vaſt Empire. Whoſe very 
. the Cardinals, compare themſelves to the 


% SOvereigns of other Nations. And ſuch is the Stu- 


pidity among the Popiſh Princes, as patiently to 


* ſo great an Indignity, and rather than puniſh 
their Inſolencies, ſubmit to their monſtrous Preten- 


ſions, and even allow them Penſions to be Protected 


by them againſt the Pope's Diſpleaſure. Whence 


the Cardinals got the Title of Protectors, ſome of 
France, others of Spain, Portugal, and Poland, &c. * 


This Spiritual (but Piratick) Trade keeps up the 


3 of Modern Rome, as the Depredations of 


ar lupported the Greatneſs of Old Rome. Thus the 


odern has ſucceeded the Old, if not in Valour and 


ilitary Vertue, at leaſt in her pious Cheats, but 


with greater Tyramy and leſs Generoſity. For this 
Infla ves both Body and Soul to the moſt abject Ser- 


vitude, beſides the great Tributes in Money the ex- 
torts from em by the moſt Villanous Practices. But Mo- 


dern Rome would be nevertheleſs in a drooping Con- 


dition, were it not for her ſtately Buildings, tor her 


fine Temples Conſecrated alſo to falſe Deities, and 
the fine Muſick therein, for her Pictures, Statues, and 


the fine Houſes and Gardens of Cardinals, any o- 
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Et 2 much- og they are hrought to Kils the Pope's 
. Toe, Which that Oourt lobkf upon as in Homage 
87 £5 a the N as' Vicar of Chriſt, and to His 

. 5 3 oh neſs as the Head of the Chriſtian Ehurch: - 
Travellers, being thut deluded and f bitodcaied 
W 2 Roman Debaucher ies, can hardly indure after. 
Lo | wards the Principkes ot Chriſtianity, zun theniſelves 
ITY entity: into Atheiſm; as moſt conſiſtent with L. 
„ „„ ag an Libesvithfm; and To.live without Religion 
F eee eee Hence the Proy 
do common even among French Papiſts, 76 
n Cbeval, ni mec hant Homme, — pour aller 3 Rome, 
„ o good Horſe, or bad Man, ever ey better 11 73 
. ba to Rome. e 9 
„e by /the Pie add Delithes of Sd e 2h 
F > TS v4 Yaunys hull 06 Nobil and Gentry: of: Foreign on, 
e o being allure d 4 ritual and 8 
. Eon c be Bio . 85 valf Treaſures in 
e Ws nee oy re Th Coffers,. by the many exc 
. npofitions 8 any Thing, cen üpen Prof. 
| „F ; A and ſerves to Keep up the dor of 'Mogern Rome, 
VV tho much ſhort of that of Loma. Where both the. 
| Tn Attude and Riches of the People may be counted anorher 
| 3 E ſuch hn * Zh Ol, 57 Modern Ra | 
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